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Art. I.— An Address delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
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Mr. Everett is not one of those orators whose eloquence 
tells only on the ear, and is forgotten with the occasion which 
called it forth. His printed performances approve them- 
selves not less to our deliberate judgment than his living 
word does to our immediate sympathy. The oration before 
us fully sustains the impression made by its delivery. It is 
a rich and powerful production. We read it not without 
a sensation of regret that its author should ever have ex- 
changed the province of letters, that peaceful kingdom in 
which he possesses so rich an inheritance, for the narrow 
and noisy world of politics. Surely there are minds enough, 
less richly endowed and less philosophically cast, to whom 
the business of legislation may be entrusted with safety. In 
a country like ours, statesmen are never wanting, they are 
the natural produce of the soil; but we are poor in scholars, 
and our literature suffers for want of them. It is difficult 
to say why so large a portion of the talents of the nation is 
spent in politics. The rewards, which that service holds out, 
present, one would think, but little temptation. Who that is 
capable of better things could be content to stru ggle through 
long years of strife and contumely and soul-wasting unrest, 
for no other returns than the barren sceptre and the fruitless 
crown of a republican government. Nor does patriotism 
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demand this sacrifice ; for, surely, the training of the public 
mind to literary excellence is a task nowise less worthy the 
lover of his country, than the adjustment of its foreign rela- 
tions or its internal broils. Nothing can explain tlie fact of 
which we are speaking, but that passionate love of excitement 
which seems to be a al ng principle of this age. It was not, 
however, our intention to enter into any discussion of this 
sort; we meant merely to express our regret that a mind like 
Mr. ‘Everett’ s,—a gem of such rare water, should be, as it 
seems to us, SO un profitably set. 

To return to the oration before us ;—its subject is ‘the 
nature and efficacy of Education as the great human instru- 
ment of improving the condition of man.” Mr. Everett 
proves education to have been formerly a thing apart from 
the participation of the great mass of mankind. ‘‘ It was the 
training of a privileged class.”” But now it has become a 
universal concern, the business and the privilege of the whole 
community. He next proceeds to explain the philosophy of 
education, and shows that it rests ‘‘on the broad and eternal 
basis of natural love.” It is a duty necessarily resulting from 
that great natural revolution, which in the course of a few 
years is to supplant all the present actors on the stage of life 
by a new race of beings. It is a work to be performed by 
one generation on that ‘which is to succeed it, — ‘* the mind 
of this age acting on the mind of the next.” The effects of 
education are beautifully illustrated by a comparison between 
the condition of a New Zealand savage and that of the Euro- 
pean or American navigator who visits his shores ; and again 
by a comparison between that state of ignorance and help- 
lessness in which we all enter into life, and the attainments of 
after years. In the application of the principles unfolded, to 
the present condition and the future prospects of society, 
which occupies the remainder of the Address, the author con- 
fesses himself an enthusiast. ‘And here I am willing to 
own myself an enthusiast, and all I ask is that men will have 
the courage to follow the light of general principles, and pa- 
tience for great effects to flow from mighty causes.” — We 
have now in our possession three instruments of civilization 
unknown to the ancients, of power separately to work almost 
any miracle of improvement, and the united force of which is 
adequate to the achievement of any thing not morally and 
physically impossible. ‘These are, the art of printing, —a 
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sort of mechanical magic for the diffusion of knowledge; free 
representative government, -—a perpetual regulator and 
equalizer of human condition, the inequalities of which are 
the great scourge of society ; —and, la-tly, a pure and spirit- 
ual rel gon, —the deep fountain of generous enthusiasm, — 
the mighty spring of bold and lofty designs, —the great 
sanctuary of moral power.” The want of one or all of these 
instruments, Mr. Everett thinks, satisfactorily explains the 
vici-situdes of ancient civilization. In proof of this assertion, 
various instances are cited from the history of ancient empires. 
The example of Greece, in particular, is dwelt upon as fur- 
nishing, in some respects, an exception to the other nations 
of antiquity. 


‘*Greece indeed fell. But how did she fall? Did she fall 
like Babylon? Did she fall ‘ like Lucifer, never to hope again?’ 
Or did she not rather go down, like that brighter luminary, 
of which Lucifer is but the herald? 


‘So sinks the day-star in the ocean’s bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and, with new spangled ore, 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky.’ 


‘What, but the ever-living power of literature and religion, 
preserved the light of civilization and the intellectual stores of 
the past, unextinguished in Greece, during the long and dreary 
ages of the decline and downfall of the Roman empire? What 
preserved these sterile provinces and petty islets from sinking, 
beyond redemption, in the gulf of barbarity, in which Cyrene, 
and Egypt, and Syria, were swallowed up? It was Christianity 
and letters, retreating to their fastnesses on mountain-tops and 
in secluded valleys, —the heights of Athos, the peaks of Me- 
teora, the caverns of Arcadia, the secluded cells of Patmos. 
Here, while all else in the world seemed swept away, by one 
general flood of barbarism, civil discord, and military oppres- 
sion, the Greek monks of the dark ages preserved and tran- 
scribed their Homers, their Platos, and their Plutarchs. There 
never was, strictly speaking, a dark age in Greece. Enustathius 
wrote his admirable commentaries on Homer, in the middle of 
the twelfth century. That surely, if ever, was the midnight of 
the mind; but it was clear and serene day in his learned cell ; 
and Italy, proud already of her Dante, her Boccaccio, and Pe- 
trarch, — her Medicean patronage and her reviving arts, — did 
not think it beneath her to sit at the feet of the poor fugitives 
from the final downfall of Constantinople.” — p. 24. 
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Then, after describing the condition of this country pre- 
vious to the last revolution, he continues, 


‘Such was Greece thirteen years ago, and the prospect of 
throwing off the Turkish yoke, in every respect but this last, 
was as wild and chimerical, as the effort to throw off the Cordil- 
leras from this continent. In all respects but one, it would 
have been as reasonable to expect to raise a harvest of grain 
from the barren rock of Hydra, as to found a free and _ prosper- 
ous state, in this abject Turkish province. But the standard 
of liberty was raised, on the soil of Greece, by the young men 
who returned from the universities of western Europe, and the 
civilized world was electrified at the tidings. It was the birth- 
place of the arts, — the cradle of letters. Reasons of state held 
back the governments of Europe and of America from an inter- 
ference in their favor, but intellectual sympathy, religious and 
moral feeling, and the public opinion of the age, rose in their 
might, and swept all the barriers of state logic away. ‘They 
were feeble, unarmed, without organization, distracted by 
feuds; an adamantine wall of neutrality on the west; an in- 
censed barbarian empire, — horde after horde, — from the con- 
fines of Anatolia to the cataracts of the Nile, — pouring down 
upon them, on the east. Their armies and their navies were a 
mockery of military power, their resources calculated to inspire 
rather commiseration than fear. But their spirits were sustain- 
ed, and their wearied hands upheld, by the benedictions and 
the succours of the friends of freedom. ‘The memory of their 
great men of old went before them to battle, and scattered dis- 
may in the ranks of the barbarous foe, as he moved, like Satan 
in hell, with uneasy steps, over the burning soil of freedom. 
The sympathy of all considerate and humane persons was en- 
listed in behalf of the posterity, however degenerate, of those, 
who had taught letters and humanity to the world. Men could 
not bear, with patience, that Christian people, striking for 
liberty, should be trampled down by barbarian infidels, on the 
soil of Attica and Sparta. ‘The public opinion of the world was 
enlisted on their side, — and Liberty herself, personified, seem- 
ed touched with compassion, as she heard the cry of her vene- 
rated parent, the guardian genius of Greece. She hastened to 
realize the holy legend of the Roman daughter, and send back 
from her pure bosom the tide of life to the wasting form of her 
parent. 


‘The milk of his own gift ;— it is her sire 
To whom she renders back the debt of blood, 
Born with her birth ; — no, he shall not expire.’ 
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Greece did not expire. The sons of Greece caught new life 
from desperation; the plague of the Turkish arms was stayed ; 
till the governments followed, where the people had led the 
way, and the war, which was sustained by the literary and re- 
ligious sympathies of the friends of art and science, was brought 
to a triumphant close, by the armies and navies of Europe: — 
and there they now stand, the first great reconquest of modern 
civilization. 

‘‘ Many, I doubt not, who hear me, have had the pleasure, 
within a few weeks, of receiving a Greek oration, pronounced 
in the temple of Theseus, on the reception at Athens of the first 
official act of the young Christian prince, under whom the gov- 
ernment of this interesting country is organized. What con- 
templations does it not awaken, to behold a youthful Bavarian 
prince, depnted by the great powers of Europe, to go, with the 
guaranties of letters, religion, and the arts, to the city of Miner- 
va, which had reached the summit of human civilization, ages 
before Bavaria had emerged from the depths of the Black For- 
est! One can almost imagine the shades of the great of other 
days, the patriots and warriors, the philosophers and poets, the 
historians and orators, rising from their renowned graves, to greet 
the herald of their country’s restoration. One can almost fancy 
that the sacred dust of the Ceramicus must kindle into life as he 
draws near ; that the sides of Delphi and Parnassus, and the banks 
of the Llissus, must swarm with the returning spirits of ancient 
times. Yes! Marathon and Thermopyle are moved to meet 
him at his coming, — martyrs of liberty, names that shall never 
die, — Solon and Pericles, Socrates and Phocion, not now with 
their cups of hemlock in their hands, but with the deep lines of 
their living cares effaced from their serene brows, — at the head 
of that glorious company of poets, sages, artists, and heroes, 
which the world has never equalled, descend the famous road 
from the Acropolis to the sea, to bid the Deliverer welcome to 
the land of glory and the arts. ‘Remember,’ they cry, ‘Oh, 
Prince! the land thou art set to rule; it is the soil of freedom. 
Remember the great and wise of old, in whose place thou art 
called to stand, —the fathers of liberty ; remember the precious 
blood which has wet these sacred fields; pity the bleeding rem- 
nants of what was once so grand and fair; respect these time- 
worn and venerable ruins; raise up the fallen columns of these 
beautiful fanes, and consecrate them to the Heavenly Wisdom ; 
restore the banished muses to their native seat; be the happy 
instrument, in the hand of Heaven, of enthroning letters, and 
liberty, and religion, on the summits of our ancient hills; and 
pay back the debt of the civilized world to reviving, regenerated 
Greece. So shall the blessing of those ready to perish come 
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upon thee, and ages after the vulgar train of conquerors and 
princes is forgotten, thou shalt be remembered, as the youthful 
Restorer of Greece.’ ’”? — pp. 25 - 27. 


We fully sympathize with Mr. Everett in his views of the 
progress of society. ‘The subject is one of deep and over- 
whelming interest, and itis one which has scarcely yet receiv- 
ed the attention it deserves. We have a few words to say on 
this head, the purport of which w'Jl be to present in as strong 
a light as possible, the evidence of a progressive tendency in 
society, and to show that this tendency is in its nature illimit- 
able. 

It has been often and anxiously asked, whether the world 
is on the whole improving, whether mankind are actually 
advancing in civilization, or only fluctuating between definite 
bounds of light and darkness, — whether the face of society, 
like the surface of the earth, is destined to exhibit, through 
the whole course of time, nothing but a succession of day 
and night, or whether, like the face of the waxing moon, it is 
to be marked with a constantly increasing lustre, until the 
whole extent 1s completely enlightened. And if we adopt 
the latter faith, from what indications in the history of the 
past or the passing, do we infer this progressive destination ? 
A celebrated philosopher of modern times endeavoured to 
solve this question in favor of humanity by a very ingenious 
interpretation of a popular sentiment which prevai'ed in his 
day.* ‘The universal interest which the nations of Europe 
manifested in the issue of the French Revolution, migbt, he 
maintained, be justly considered as the evidence of a disin- 
terested love of justice and liberty, as a pure zeal for the true 
and the good, as the expression of a genuine interest in the 
cause of humanity. If mankind, he argued, are, at any one 
time, capable of this sentiment, — if, without concert or 
agreement, it is sounded forth, at the same time, with one 
voice, from all quarters of the civilized globe, it must be an 
element in human nature ; if it isan element in human nature, 
it is the pledge of a capacity for improvement, which was 
not implanted for nothing, —which must have its end and 





*See Kant’s Vermischte Schriften, Vol. III. Erneuerte Frage: Ob 
das Menschengeschlecht im bestandigen Fortschreiten zum Bessern 
sey. 
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object, which must, in short, be regarded as the promise of an 
indefinite progress in knowledge and happiness. If we were 
asked to select from among the examples and events of our 
own times, a similar token and a like promise, we should 
point to the interest which is now manifested in the cause of 
popular education, we should point to the Lyceums and otber 
popular institutions of the day, as the surest pledge which 
the times «fford of the progress of society. We should fix 
upon these institutions, not for the effects they have already 
produced, or are likely to produce, — not because we believe 
they are to do much for the advancement of mankind. If 
any institution could be judged by its effects alone, this test 
would not be applicable to such as are but of yesterday, and 
whose very existence is as yet a doubtful experiment. No, 
we should select these institutions, not as a sure foundation 
of social improvement, but as the sure expression of a very 
important sentiment. ‘That sentiment is respect for know- 
ledge. ‘The distinctness and publicity, with which it is ex- 
pressed, proves its popularity ; and its popularity, while it 
furnishes a presumption that the object of the sentiment has 
already become an object of vigorous pursuit, may be regard- 
ed as the pledge of an onward tendency in the human mind, 
to which, if it be not in its nature unlimited, no earthly limit 
can be assigned. In an age and country in which freedom of 
Opinion is so unbounded as it is at present with us, — where 
the social feeling is so strong, and the means of social 
fluence so extensive, popular institutions are the natural ex- 
pression of every sentiment which relates to the welfare of 
society. Every truth, in order to become a practical truth, 
must pass into outward manifestation, and have its standing 
form in the community, otherwise it remains the exclusive 
property of individual minds. It was necessary that the 
value of knowledge, the beauty of temperance, and the sa- 
credness of charity, in order to become universally felt and 
acknowledged, should be expressed in public institutions. 
But let us not expect too much from these institutions; Jet 
us not place in them a confidence which they do not deserve, 
nor look to them for an efficacy which they do not possess. 
Let them not be regarded as so much machinery, possessing 
a definite power over the public mind. The human mind is 
hot a mass of inert matter to obey implicitly any foreign im- 
pulse, or to yield passively to any system of education. Let 
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it be remembered that these institutions are not the sources 
but the effects of social improvement. ‘They are merely 
expressions of the thoughts and purposes of the day, the 
guage by which we determine the measure of truth already 
attained. ‘The form cannot go beyond the idea which it 
embodies. The tree can yield no more than was implied in 
the seed ; it can produce only according to its kind. Enough 
that in the fruit which it produces according to its kind, the 
seed is reproduced and perpetuated; enough that a careful 
culture may improve the color and flavor of the fruit: the 
limits of such improvement are given in the nature of things, 
—the uttermost culture cannot exceed those limits, and 
produce fruit of another and a nobler kind. If public insti- 
tutions did not partake of the nature of an effect rather than 
of a cause, if they were the source and not the result of truth, 
the efficacy of each institution would be Loundless ; for truth 
itself is boundless, and the cause must needs be greater than 
the effect. In that case, the world would have been where 
it is now a thousand years ago. ‘There were excellent insti- 
tutions of learning in the eighth century. The Evmperor 
Charlemagne established schools and seminaries of education 
throughout his dominions, on a scale as extensive, as liberal, 
and as wise, as any in modern times. But so far from advan- 
cing mankind at once to that degree of intelligence which 
should teach them so to prize the benefits of education, as 
never again to forfeit them, the magnificent creations of that 
wonderful man scarcely survived the age of their founder; 
they declined at his decease, and went to wreck in the hands 
of his followers. The world is undoubtedly advancing, and 
popular institutions are contributing to its advancement; but 
we shall err greatly, if we expect them to hasten perceptibly 
the tide of improvement. Society is moving onward, but 
with no giant stiides. ‘Truth and moral liberiy, the great 
interests of humanity, are gaining upon the dominion of igno- 
rance and crime; but it is as the continent gains on the bar- 
ren ocean ;—slowly and reluctantly the mighty element re- 
tires, — not years, but centuries, chronicle its tardy ebb ;— 
and still, as the huge mass rolls back upon itself, groaning 
and heaving with all its surges, and with each repulse gather- 
ing itself up for a new rebound, it will chance that many a 
random billow still dashes up to the ancient flood-mark. 
Meanwhile, impatient of this slow retreat, we build our dykes, 
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and sink our piles, and push our newly-acquired territory as 
far as possible into the receding waters. In other words, we 
establish institutions to fix and perpetuate the acquisitions 
and improvements of our age. And we do well if we do not 
ascribe to these outworks a value which does not belong to 
them. As bulwarks and defences they are all-important, 
they are necessary to secure what has thus far been reclaim- 
ed, to make sure the dominion we have already gained over 
ignorance and error; but we look for too much, if we expect 
them to extend, in any great degree, the limits of that do- 
minion. 

It has been maintained by some, that the progress of soci- 
ety is necessarily limited ; that the bounds of civilization are 
distinctly marked ; that they have already, in several instan- 
ces, been attained, or very nearly approached. ‘This is 
inferred from the fact, that many individuals and states, and 
many departments of the human intellect, among the nations 
of antiquity, have attained a degree of refinement and per- 
fection which has never been surpassed, or even equalled, 
in modern times; and furthermore, from the fact that all 
nations, after a certain degree of culture, have uniformly de- 
clined, and a savage people and a barbarous age succeeded. 
The supporters of this doctrine point us to the turning crises 
in the history of nations; they bid us mark the ebbing tide 
of wealth, refinement, and social improvement, and tell us 
that such is the destination of society to the end of time. 
The error which lies at the foundation of this doctrine, con- 
sists in not accurately distinguishing between the progress of 
society, and the advancement of a single people, or the per- 
fection of the individual mind. ‘There can be no doubt that 
individual minds and particular provinces of genius have, 
in repeated instances, reached the highest degree of earthly 
perfection, and attained to a power and glory which will 
never be surpassed. It is probable that single nations have 
advanced to the uttermost limits of national power and glory ; 
and it is certain, that the outward aspect of society, so far 
from displaying a constant and uniform increase of culture 
and refinement, has exhibited thus far only a constant suc- 
cession of light and darkness. Alternate civilization and 
barbarism make up the apparent history of man. Neverthe- 
less, society, we believe, has always been moving onward. 
Notwithstanding the perpetual flux and reflux which appears 
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on the surface of things, there has been an under-current of 
improvement, coéxtensive with the whole course of time. 
There never was an age in which some element of humanity 
was not making progress. Even in those periods of the 
world, which seem darkest to the superficial historian, there 
has ever been some process at work, in which the best in- 
terests of mankind were involved. In the dark ages, em- 
phatically so called, more was done for society, than during 
the whole period of ancient history. For, what is society ? 
It is not a single people or generation, it is not a collection 
of individuals as such ; but it is an intimate union of individ- 
uals, voluntarily codperating for the common good, actuated 
by social feelings, governed by social principles, and urged 
onward by social improvements. Society, in this sense, has 
always been advancing, not uniformly, indeed, far from ene 
sometimes the motion has not been perceptible, sometimes, 
it may be, there has been no motion at al], — but it has never 
lost ground ; — whenever it has moved at all, it has moved 
forward. ‘The human mind, the source of this progress, has 
acted like the animal heart, not by a constant effort, but by 
successive pulsations, which pulsations, however, unlike those 
of the animal heart, must be reckoned, not by seconds, but 
by ages. Each pulsation has sent forth into the world some 
new sentiment or principle, some discovery or invention, 
which, like small portions of leaven, have successively com- 
municated their quickening energy to the whole mass of 
society. It is the first duty of the philosophic historian to 
trace and exhibit these successive impulses. He who can 
do this, and he only, will be able to furnish a sytematic his- 
tory of Man; something very different from, and infinitely 
more important than the histories we now have of dynasties 
and tribes. 

Taking this view of society, the first thing which strikes 
us is the fact, that the social feeling, in its proper sense, — by 
which we mean, not that sentiment which binds us to our 
kindred and friends, nor that which compels us, as weak and 
dependent beings, to seek protection from our kind, but that 
which connects us with our fellow-men, as beings to whom 
we are intimately related, as beings between whom and us 
God has established a sacred and indissoluble bond, —is a 
principle of comparatively recent date. In the early ages of 
the world, it was scarcely known. It is an element intro- 
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duced by Christianity ; and it is this which marks the grand 
distinction between ancient and modern times, and gives to 
the latter their preéminent importance, as it respects the best 
interests of mankind. We shall illustrate this position by 
comparing the most brilliant era of antiquity with the darkest 
period in the history of Christian nations. ‘Take that portion 
of Grecian history which is comprised between the Persian 
and the Macedonian wars, between the battles of Platea and 
Cheronea. What life, what energy, what glory, was there! 
In every walk of life, what lofty models of individual great- 
ness! In every department of intellectual exertion, what 
miracles of genius! ‘To that period and to that people be- 
long the most perfect and enduring creations of the human 
mind. What philosopher since then has matched the wisdom 
of Socrates, or reached the sublimity of Plato? What 
statesman, in any succeeding age, has ruled like Pericles? 
What orator spoken like him of Athens? What sculptor 
or architect of modern times, ever thinks of surpassing, or 
even hopes to equal, the wonders of Grecian art? Yet, if 
we view those times more narrowly, and in the spirit of that 
philosophy which watches the progress of humanity, rather 
than the achievements of genius and the triumphs of nations, 
what do we find there that concerns man as a social being, 
and applies to him as such, in every age. Almost nothing. 
Every thing was individual or national; nothing universal. 
Every thing was done that could be done for philosophy, the 
arts, and the nation, but hardly any thing for man. Society 
made but little progress. ‘The true notion of society does 
not even appear to have been recognised in that age. The 
single fact, that merchants were excluded from the ‘“ Repub- 
lic”? of Plato, speaks volumes on this subject. There was 
nothing like social union, no hearty codperation of individuals 
or states, to promote a common object. Of the two states 
best known to us, the one was a military school, the other an 
unmanageable democracy. ‘The confederacy of the indepen- 
dent powers seems at first to exhibit something like a mani- 
festation of the social principle ; but this was a forced cvali- 
tion, growing out of the necessity of the times, rather than a 
friendly association. A common danger had united the in- 
ferior states under Athens, during the Persian wars, and after 
that they remained frozen together, by the mere want of 
sufficient vitality and energy to separate, rather than cement- 
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ed by any elective affinity. Sothat the very idea of Greece, 
as a single nation, in the comprehensiveness with which we 
now apply the term, was a conception of after times, un- 
known to the Greeks themselves. ‘The feeling of a common 
country never pervaded the several states with suflicient 
force to effect a perfect union. We may almost say it was 
never elicited except at intervals of four years on the conse- 
crated plains of Elis. There, within the hallowed precincts 
of Olympia, in the -presence of the thousand statues and 
national temples which the hands of his own countrymen had 
reared and carved, the son of Hellas might well feel the 
stirring of a nobler sentiment than the narrow prejudice which 
bound him to the walls of his native city. There he might 
learn to glory in the name and honors of a Grecian. ‘* He 
could return from the Olympian games and say, with truth, 
that he had seen the noblest objects which the earth contain- 
ed, and that these were not the works of foreigners, but the 
creation and property of his own people.” * 

It is customary to speak in exalted terms of the agency 
which Greece has had in the civilization of mankind ; and so 
far as the culture of genius and taste conduces to civilization, 
the eulogy is just. We are indebted to that people for the 
noblest monuments of human art. From them we have de- 
rived those imperishable models, to which the judgment of 
ages has given the praise of perfection. It is the glory of 
modern art to copy their exquisite proportions, and the high- 
est ambition of modern taste to exhibit their likeness in our 
halls and the streets of our cities. From them we have 
derived those forms of beauty which exalt the beholder above 
the low necessities of earth, and stir the soul as with breath- 
ings from a purer world, teaching it to commune with that 
ideal fair and good, which, even in Phidias’s hands, the un- 
feeling marble could but faintly express. We have the 
‘¢ Laocoon’s torture, dignifying pain”; we have, 

“The lord of the unerring bow, 
The god of life and poesy and light,” — 


— “All that ideal beauty ever blessed 

The mind with, in its most unearthly mood, 
When each conception was a heavenly guest, 
A ray of immortality, and stood 

Starlike around, until they gathered to a god!” 





* Heeren’s Greece. 
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We have from them the noblest inspirations of poetry, and 
we have, what is more precious than all these, the examples 
of wise and good men, which teach us, better than all homi- 
lies, what is excellent and holy in human actions, which show 
us how poor a thing the glory of this world is in comparison 
with the privilege of virtue, and how much better it is to die 
the death of the brave in a good cause, than to purchase a 
coward’s life at the expense of conscience and truth. But 
when we ask what Greece has contributed to the cause of 
mankind, what she bas done to strengthen the ties which bind 
man to man, we look in vain for a similar harvest. ‘The 
council of Amphictyon furnished a few principles of inter- 
national policy, and the earliest example of a representative 
congress. The Isthmian and Pythian games, first awakened 
the sentiment of national competition, —a good principle, 
when rightly directed. ‘The history of Athens presents the 
first imperfect model of a popular government. ‘The invention 
of letters, a real and lasting benefit to society, was a thing 
of older date. And, when we have mentioned these things, 
we have almost exhausted that department in the storehouse 
of antiquity. For, when we come to Rome, “the battle- 
field of time,” and “the charnel-house of nations,”’ as it bas 
been called, what is there, if we except those principles of 
civil law, which, in a subsequent age were collected and re- 
duced to a system, —if we except these, what is there that 
Rome has done for man. Add to the legacies of these two 
nations, a few relics from the wreck of Carthage, and a few, 
comparatively unimportant, discoveries and inventions, scat- 
tered up and down through the whole four thousand years, — 
and what else is there in the old world whereby mankind 
have been permanently profited. 

But now pass to a darker spot in the retrospect of nations. 
Let the central and northern parts of Europe be the scene, 
and the thousand years, which preceded the Reformation, 
the time of action. A new agent has now been introduced 
into the affairs of men, —a religion, suited to the social and 
progressive nature of man, —a religion adapted to men in 
every age, and in every quarter of the globe, and therefore 
destined to become a universal religion, a bond of union 
between all climes and nations, a principle embracing 
the whole world, and reducing mienkind to one family. 
What promise was here! In this principle we have the 
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beginning of a new era in the history of man. It is impossi- 
ble to estimate too highly the benefits we owe to Christianity, 
considered merely as an element of civilization. Our :most 

valuable institutions, all whereby the work of improvement 
has been speeded, and the results of improvement secured, 
have originated under Christian influences. It is true, the 
religion did not fulfill at once the promise implicd in its first 
appearance ; nor was this to be expected, for itis a law of 
the universe, that every thing, which is destined to have per- 
manent value, shall be progressive in its developement. 
The first harvest of the world had arrived »— it was necessary 
that the seed of civilization, contained in that harvest, should 
die, before it could be quickened into new life, under the 
fostering influences of the new religion. Hence the gloom 
and barbarism of the middle ages. But in the midst of that 
gloom, in the secret bosom of society, the seed was ripening 
for a better harvest. Amid all the din of Gothic devastation, 
and the strife of church and chivalry, the ‘still, sad music of 
humanity’? was heard, pleading the cause of justice and 
truth. Nor did it plead in vain. Silently and slowly a pro- 
cess was going on by which mankind were to be raised at 
last from ignorance and corruption to the light and liberty of 
these later times. 

We bave spoken of that era as having contributed more 
to the advancement of society, than the whole period of 
ancient history. In support of this assertion, we need only 
remind our readers, how suddenly, how almost immediately 
after the Reformation, society advanced to a state of civiliza- 
tion unknown in any former age. For civilization is not to 
be measured by the progress of individual minds, but by the 
degree of comfort and the extent of cultivation whieh exist 
among the people at large. This advancement could not 
have taken place had the preceding age been an age of in- 
action. If this fact is not sufficient, it would be. easy to 
specify particular circumstances, discoveries, and principles 
in the history of those times, which exerted an influence, 
andm any of which could not but exert, and must always 
exert, a very powerful influence on the welfare of society. 
Some things, which seemed unfavorable at first, proved 
beneficial in the end. ‘The irruption of the barbarous tribes, 
served to supplant an enfeebled generation by the introduc- 
tion of another and haidier race. Physical strength and 
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animal vigor triumphed over effeminacy, and thus a healthier 
stock was furnished whereupon to graft whatever was valuable 
in the institutions and discoveries of the o'd world. ‘The cru- 
sades made the various parts of Christendom acquainted with 
each other, and taught Europe to know herself, and the limits 
of her power. The institutions of chivalry, though their mer- 
it, in this respect, has been overrated, certainly did much toele- 
vate wowan to the just rank, which she now holds in society. 
The monastic establishinents rendered an invaluable service 
to the cause of letters, by preserving whatever was precious in 
ancient literature. Christianity, it is true, had degenerated 
into a cumbrous system of rites and ceremonies, scarcely 
less burdensome than the Mosaic law. Yet even these cor- 
ruptions were but the outward covering which was absolutely 
necessary to secure the living principle within from inevita- 
ble destruction at a time when its spiritual worth could not 
be felt or understood. ‘The religion had but entered into its 
chrysalis, to prepare fora new «nd glorious liberty. And 
Christianity, even in her corruptions, was never false to hu- 
manity. Even then she distributed her charities without 
stint to the poor, the sick, and the ignorant. Even then 
hospitals and schools and liberal alms distinguished Chris- 
tendom from the rest of the world. But why speak of 
doubtful things? Is it not notorious that the period which 
we are defending gave to the world the most important in- 
struments of civilization which it has received from any age? ? 
We need mention only the art of printing, which gives form 
and perpetuity to thought, and brings distant ages and climes 
into intimate connexion. We need cosines only the magnetic 
needle, which has brought the ends of the earth together, — 
the discovery of a new continent, which has furnished a new 
school for man, —and last, wot least, that grandest of all 
> discoveries, whieh opened the way hos civil and religious 
liberty, the right of private judgment, and the paramount 

authority of every man’s own conscience as a rule of action. 

These are the things which make society what it is, — these 

are the gifts of the Middle Ages. What other age et given 
so freely and so well? We are yet living on the products 
of those times, and long will it be before we have exhausted | 

the resources which they have provided. 

It is not necessary to our present purpose to trace any im- 
mediate connexion between these improvements and the 
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Christian religion. The fact that they have originated under 
Christian influences speaks for itself and it speaks loudly, — 
it shows us not that they could not have sprung tolife without 
the aid of the new religion, but that the religion was neces- 
sary to prepare for their reception, and to make them as 
profitable as they have been to man. ‘They could not have 
been thus profitable unless a better foundation for social 
improvement had been furnished, than any which existed in 
the old world. ‘That foundation is given in Christianity, — 
it is Christian liberty, and Christian charity. In truth, the 
very idea of society as a conscious union of individuals, and 
not a mere juxtaposition of individuals, was first generated 
under Christianity ; — and, until this idea had been brought 
into being and into vigorcus action, no permanent improve- 
ment in the condition of man wes possible. If then we 
distinguish between society in general, and a single people, 
between the progress of man and the progress of a nation, 
the history of Christianity will henceforth always be the his- 
tory of man, for it is only in Christian nations, and by Chris- 
tianity, that man, as the subject of history, exists. And, to 
bring the discussion back to the point from which it started, 
since the progress of man is no other than the progress of 
Christianity, in other words, the progress of truth, and since 
truth is boundless, it icdbaias that the progress of man must 
be boundless also, an interminable course of improvement, 
an advancement, without end, in knowledge, civilization, and 
happiness. It is the privilege and the duty of each gene- 
ration to contribute something toward this advancement. 
Wo to the generation which obstructs it ! 

We have spoken of the bearing which popular institutions 
have on the progress of man. We have considered them 
as expressions of certain ideas or sentiments which happen 
to prevail ata particular time, as landmarks by which to 
measure the wisdom and virtue of the age. Now it is the 
fate of almost every institution to survive the idea which it 
embodies, or rather, it is the nature of an idea to outgrow 
the institution which it has created. Hence no institution 
can at any time be fully adequate to the wants and the 
growth of the mind. This fact should never be forgotten. 
In view of it, society should, as far as possible, prevent its 
institutions from becoming stationary. _ Room should be 
allowed for increase, for improvement, for the expression of 
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more enlarged and liberal views. Otherwise the progress 
of a community is retarded by the very means which it em- 
ploys to aid its advancement. One of the most expressive 
of modern institutions, — the most indicative, that is, of a de- 
sire to improve, is the Lyceum. The sentiment which this 
institution expresses is respect for knowledge, but it is a kind 
of respect by no means adequate to its object at this late 
day. It is a respect for the results of knowledge ra- 
ther than for knowledge itself. Itis the applicability to 
the practical purposes of life, rather than the inherent, 
essential worth, which our people prize. Practical utility 
is, doubtless, an important consideration ; but, if mankind 
had never soared beyond the idea of practical utility, no 
science would ever have advanced beyond its first rudiments, 
and, consequently, the world would never have been blessed 
with those results which we prize so highly. It is with 
knowledge somewhat as it is with virtue. It is not sufficient 
to regard it asa means. They only, who love it for its own 
sake, will ever have the patience to pursue it, or the wit to 
win it. There is a tradition or fable concerning Archime- 
des, the philosopher of Syracuse, so applicable to this sub- 
ject that we shall ask no apology for introducing it. The 
services which this distinguished mathematician was enabled 
to render to his native city, by means of his scientific dis- 
coveries, — how he burned the enemy’s ships with his me- 
tallic reflectors and hooked them into the air by means of his 
levers, — are matters of common notoriety. It was after some 
feats of this kind, that a young man, fired with the ambition 
of distinguishing himself by similar achievements, came to 
Archimedes and begged to be instructed in ‘‘that divine art 
which had yielded such glorious fruits to their beloved coun- 
try.” ‘ Divine, do you call it?’ said Archimedes ; “ yes, it is 
divine, but so it was, young man, before it had benefited the 
state. If you seek knowledge, it is well; but, if you are 
thinking only of the fruits, you had better have stayed at 
home. He who would woo the goddess, must forget the 
woman.” * 

We do well to look for results ; but we must remember that 
there are some results which the eye cannot see or the hand 
touch. There are some profits of industry which are not to 
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* See a poem of Schiller, entitled “ Archimedes und der Schuler.” 
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be measured by any human gauge, nor valued by any earth- 
ly coin. We must encourage and reward every department 
of intellectual exertion, we must honor every species of en- 
quiry, we must tolerate the student’s solitary musing, his book- 
ishness and his pedantry too, if need be, or we can never ex- 
pect any results beyond those which we now possess, and must 
look for no further improvement in the condition of mankind. 
The only practical agent in the world is the mind ; and unless 
we allow the mind to. pursue its course, when, where, and how 
it will, we shall have no practical agent at all. What could 
seem more useless to the people of that age, than the inquiries 
of Columbus respecting the shape of our globe. Whether the 
earth was flat or round, seemed to them a very idle speculation. 
Yet it was that idle speculation, which gave the American 
continent to civilized man. So true it is, that there is 
no speculation, in which the mind can engage, provided 
it be philosophically pursued, but must ultimately lead 
to the discovery of truth, and bear, remotely or imme- 
diately, on the common concerns of life. The utilitarian 
prejudices of the day have been levelled with special rancor 
against the higher departments of mental philosophy. It is 
thought that these studies have a tendency to unfit men for 
the business of life. Pericles, the Athenian statesman, thought 
otherwise. He was no dreamer, but he resorted to the 
school of Anaxagoras. There he acquired his knowledge 
of man, there formed his principles of action, and, if we may 
trust his biographer, owed much of what he was and did to 
the instructions of that philosopher. Lord Bacon has strik- 
ingly illustrated this point by another example, that of Xen- 
ophon, a young student of philosophy, who, coming fresh from 
the school of Socrates, and having never before mingled with 
the world, was yet able, after the death of Cyrus, whom he 
had followed to the wars, to guide the army of that general in 
safety through the very heart of a hostile country, from Baby- 
lon to Greece.* To question the utility of mental philosophy, 
because we cannot always discern its immediate bearing on 
the great interests of society, is like questioning the utility of 
the blood in the human system, because we cannot see how 
it helps to raise the arm or move the foot. What the blood 
is to the human system, philosophy is to the social system ; — 
just as vital, just as essential. It is only because its operation is 





* See Coleridge’s “ Friend. ” 
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not visible, that its efficacy is ever questioned. It was a saying 
of Mr. Hume, that we can hardly expect a piece of woollen cloth 
to be wrought to perfection, where the science of ethics is neg- 
lected; and though, at first view, there appears to be no con- 
nexion between ethics and manufactures, it would not be diffi- 
cult to show, that this remark was founded on just observation 
and correct reasoning. We do well to insist on utility; but 
utility has a wide range; it embraces, not only every thing 
that relates to the wills of the body, but every thing that 
tends to refine and exalt the soul. ‘The Author of our in- 
tellectual natures never intended that knowledge should 
always creep along the earth. He hath given her an infinite 
aim and a boundless privilege. It is her high calling to 
search where the planets wander, and to thread the mazes of 
the mind. At one time, she numbers the tribes of earth and 
sea, and, at another, she computes the stars of the firma- 
ment, and measures their courses through the skies. Now 
her footsteps are among the paths of men, and now she 
treads ‘‘ that path which no fowl knoweth, and which the vul- 
ture’s eye hath not seen.”’ Now she calls upon the caverns 
of the deep and the lowest parts of the earth to reveal their 
secrets, and now she unspheres 


“The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook. ” 


It is her sacred office and her first duty, to scatter the rudi- 
ments of useful instruction among the obscure villages and 
humble dwellings of the poor; but it is no less her duty to 
inform, with higher revelations, the hungering and thirsting 
soul, that hath left all and followed her. 

Our remarks thus far have had reference to the intellec- 
tual rather than the moral advancement of mankind. We 
intended to say something on this latter topic also; but 
we have already occupied an unreasonable space, and must 
hasten to our conclusion. 

It is common in this country to connect the hope of man’s 
advancement with the destinies of our own land. Nor is 
this connexion wholly without foundation. So far as out- 
ward circumstances are concerned, the prospect of social im- 
provement is certainly brighter with us than in any other 
portion of the globe. Where can man advance if not ina 
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country where all the elements of civilization abound? But 
is there no danger o carrying this notion too far? Our 
political destinies are written in the very features of the soil 
we inhabit. Its lakes, its rivers, its rich mines, its fertile 
valleys, utter but one prophecy. It is impossible to misin- 
terpret such signs as these. ‘They promise,—so long as 
peace shall unite these realms, —a perpetual increase of 
prosperity and glory. But what augury shall insure an 
equal increase of intellectual prosperity and moral glory? 
Shall we infer it from the institutions of this age? 
Alas! they are not, like the physical features of cur country, 
fixed and permanent tokens. They are the creations of the 
day, they can vouch only for the passing generation. Not 
to these, but to the principles which they represent, let us 
look for salvation. Let these be our pledge for the fulfil- 
ment of all that the imagination has ever pictured of the 
destination of man. The institutions of this country have 
sometimes been represented as an experiment, on the issue 
of which the cause of universal improvement, and all the 
best interests of humanity, in some measure depend. If 
these fail, it is said, then farewell all farther hope of liberty 
and social progress. We love not to believe that a stake 
so precious is pending on a cast so doubtful. These insti- 
tutions may fail, they certainly will fail, whenever, in the 
course of our advancement, they shall cease to be faithful 
expressions of the wisdom and the power of the age. Like 
seared foliage, at the touch of Autumn, they will wither and 
drop whenever their brief destination is fulfilled. It may 
be they are destined to a less timely end. The tempest 
may pluck them now in all their prime, 


“ And, with forced fingers, rude, 
Shatter their leaves before the mellowing year.” 


But let us not, therefore, for a moment, cease to believe 
in the practicability of that which these institutions were de- 
signed to realize. Let us rest our hope of liberty and social 
improvement on something more decisive than the issue of a 
single experiment, or the fate of a single people. Let our 
trust have a surer foundation than the land of Washington, 
though there be a spell in that name above all earthly names; 
let it have a pledge more infallible than the seed of the pil- 
grims, though there be a virtue in that race which the world 
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cannot match. Let us ground it on universal Man, on the 
might of the human will, and on the boundless resources of 
the human mind. 


Art. I].— Quakerism not Christianity; or Reasons for 
renouncing the Doctrine of Friends. In Three Parts. 
By Sanvet Hanson Cox, D. D., Pastor of the Laight 
Street Presbyterian Church ; and for Twenty Years a 
Member of the Society of Friends. New York and Bos- 
ton. 1833. 


Tuts is an octavo volume of some seven hundred pages, 
The title sufficiently indicates the general purpose of the 
work. Of its character and tenor no one could derive any 
adequate notion but from the book itself. It passes the 
reviewer's art. It cannot be analyzed, it cannot be described, 
There is nothing in the whole compass of literature to which 
itcan be likened. ‘To give an extract as a specimen would 
be like giving a monosyllable toconvey an idea of a copious 
language, or a little arc of a circle as a sample of the tevp- 
tian Labyrinth. We cannot criticize the book in detail, for this 
article must have an end. We cannot praise it, for we do 
not approveit. We cannot denounce it altogether and there 
stop, for that would not be generous or fair. We cannot 
ridicule it, for the subject is serious, though the author’s 
treatment of it is not always so. And yet we cannot let it 
wholly alone, for it is a literary curiosity and a theological 
phenomenon. It is a most illustrious exhibition of flaming 
zeal and uncompromising intolerance. It is a work that 
stands preeminent and unapproached among the multitudes 
of the same class that have appeared in all ages of the church, 
and we would therefore make it an occasion for some re- 
marks upon the false principle in which such books origi- 
nate and from which tliey take their tone. 

We would first endeavour, however, to give our readers 
some faint conception of the character of the book before 
us. The author was born a member of the Society of 
Friends, and was educated by excellent parents in its prin- 
ciples. Early in youth, he became dissatisfied with the So- 
ciety, and at the age of twenty he, with a praiseworthy in- 
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dependence and honesty, defied and surmounted all obsta- 
cles, and denied the doctrines which he could not believe, 
and left the community with which he could not sympathize. 
He joined the Presbyterian Church, and in due time became 
a minister of that denomination in the city of New York. 
His mind is a powerful, copious, and imaginative one, but 
remarkably desultory, erratic, and unbridled. He confessed- 
ly scorns and sets at naught the common rules of style and 
taste, both in the construction of an individual sentence and 
a great book. He has a very ardent temperament, and 
writes with his mind constantly upon the stretch and in a 
continual glow. He manifests, and indeed professes, the 
greatest conceivable abhorrence and contempt, hatred and 
indignation towards Quakerism ; and never did man take less 
care to restrain these uncomfortable feelings. He is perfect- 
ly certain that Quakerism, as to its peculiarities, is the great- 
est of abominations, false, absurd, and altogether the very op- 
posite of Christianity. No honest and enlightened mind 
could possibly embrace it. And it is withal a fatal, soul- 
destroying system. Salvation under its guidance seems to be 
entirely out of the question. It is nearly as bad, in our 
author’s opinion, as Unitarianism or infidelity or any similar 
device of Satan. He can hold no terms with it. It must be 
put down, it must be exterminated. And it is his vocation to 
aid in this holy work. He assails it with all weapons, with 
argument and criticism, with ridicule and sarcasm, with jests 
and with texts, with compassion and with revilings, with 
prayers and threats, in Latin and Greek, in poetry and prose, 
in the persons of Fox and Penn, Barclay and Hicks and Sarah 
Grubb. He is a wholesale denouncer, a splendid and most 
grandiloquent anathematizer and vituperator. His book is 
an ocean, nay an absolute infinity, of abuse of all sorts. We 
assure the reader, that if he has not seen this book, he has no 
conception, how many words there are in the dictionary, 
and elsewhere, and nowhere else, that can be brought to 
bear against a hated system; or by what an infinite series of 
permutations and combinations those words can be made to 
browbeat and anathematize a proscribed and devoted sect, 
It is due, however, to our author to record his solemn pro- 
test, that he is ‘‘conscious only of benevolence to their true 
temporal and eternal interests in all that he thinks, writes, or 
speaks concerning their erroneous scheme.” It is the system 
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that he hates. ‘I do certainly hate it ;”” be says, “ by all 
the hope of heaven that I cherish consciously in Christ 
Jesus at this moment, I abhor it; by all the love I bear to 
the souls of men, my own and others, I abhor it; by all 
the sense I have of what Christianity is, and what the Scrip- 
tures mean, and what men infinitely anal in order to salva- 
tion, I renounce and execrate it; and make it a part of my 
piety to detest it, as a composition of spiritual sorcery, pre- 
suming ignorance, and deceitful dogmatism, offensive to 
Heaven and deleterious to the noblest hopes of men in ‘ the 
life that now is, and also that which is to come ’; —and I quali- 
fy the written solemnity only by remarking, that itis wholly and 
only against the system, and not at all against individuals, 
that it aims the honest and hearty declaration. I have no wish 
to ‘snatch from His hand the balance or the rod,’ who de- 
cides on persons according to the truth; can be deceived by 
no specious counterfeits ; has himself anathemized ‘an angel 
from heaven’ who should vend ‘another gospel’ or vitiate 
the true ; and who has of right and of power the indepen- 
dent sway of destinies, both mine and theirs. Amen. Alle- 
luia.”’ 

This he regards as perfectly consistent with genuine cha- 
rity, yet he goes onto say ; “‘ That there is criminality in all 
religious error, misanthropy as well as impiety, and essential 
sin in cherishing it, is plain to any honest reader of the word 
of God, or any common thinker on the nature of its contents.”’ 
And while, therefore, he regards the Friends as sunk into the 
lowest and darkest abyss of such criminal error, and while he 
calls their system a ‘ pestilent limb of Antichrist,” ‘covert 
Popery,” ‘ impalpable fanaticism, sustained by ingenious toils 
of devout sophistry and specious lying,” and stigmatizes their 
best men and greatest lights as ‘‘ lustrous sons of moonshine,” 
‘inspired blunderers bronzed in holy impudence,” and the 
Quakers themselves as ‘‘ mainly, I fear, a community of infi- 
dels,’’ — while he thus speaks of Friends and their system, 
through seven hundred pages, and in language to which these 
clauses are, comparatively speaking, as ‘‘ honey in the honey- 
comb,” we must suppose that his charity, however real and 
sincere, and however comforting and satisfactory a sentiment 
it may be to his own bosom, will hardly seem very gracious 
and heavenly to the party assailed and denounced ; yet for 
ourselves we do believe, that there is a sort of sincerity, nay 
a real sincerity in his professions of charity and love towards 
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those whom he abuses in this coarse Janguage. We do not, 
after all, discover that Jesuitism and selfishness and cold ma- 
lignity, that often pervade volumes of softer words. The 
very excess of the abuse manifests openness of soul and hon- 
esty of purpose. We believe we should hardly take offence 
if this same tremendous cannonade were levelled against our- 
selves and our faith. We are sure we could receive this whole 
outpouring with composure, and we doubt not tliat the Friends, 
proverbially meek, will so receive it. The utter reckless- 
ness of the assailant must preclude resentment. Still we 
should lament the perversion of so fine a mind, and the fieri- | 
ness of so ingenuous a temper. And we should and do la- ' 
ment, most of all, the prevalence of the bad principle which 
leads to, and seems to justify, such attacks, and keeps alive 
the spirit which the ymanifest. It is this; that untformity of 
belief, a oneness in speculative faith, is the only ground on 
which Christians can be one in brotherly fellowship and in 
the bond of peace. 

We begin therefore with a direct denial of this principle 
as unsound, unevangelical, and pernicious. Uniformity of 
speculative opinion ought not to be regarded as the bond of 
union and the ground of fellowship among Christians ; and 
men by their speculative differences do not violate the essen- 
tial oneness of Christianity. 

Jesus Christ could not have required or expected unity of 
speculative opinion with regard to his revelation, for the good 
and sufficient reason that there cannot be any such unity. 
The history of opinions and the history of human nature, 
from the earliest times to the latest, prove that there cannot 
be any thing like uniformity of opinion on subjects that admit in 
any degree of the exercise of reason. Such differences be- | 
gan under the ministry of the Apostles themselves. They | 
sprang up immediately, in the very churches of their own ’ 
planting. They have continued ever since, varying continu- 
ally as to the subjects and modes of difference, yet always 
differences. Never for a moment have Christians agreed 
as to what are the true and only speculative doctrines of their 
religion. Every method that has ever been projected of 
reconciling such differences, has long ago proved itself chimer- 
ical, absurd, and impracticable. Every experiment, that has 
ever been made to produce uniformity, has aggravated the sup- 
posed evil, warred against human nature and human liberty, 
done great mischief, and turned out a miserable failure. 
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The attempt to produce uniformity of belief has been 
made in every age, in every form, and by every imaginable 
means, and all have failed. The church of Rome tried it. 
They set up a standard of belief, the scholars of Christen- 
dom maintained it, the collective wisdom and imposing 
authority of famous Councils sanctioned it, the successors of 
St. Peter were set for its defence, the arm of physical power 
was stretched out in its behalf, and the terrors of earthly 
and eternal torment were made to beset every by-path of 
heresy and schism; but it was a failure. The early Protest- 
ants tried it. Scarcely had they broken out of the fold of 
Rome, when they began their measures for uniformity. Syn- 
ods were convened, and decrees and confessions were pub- 
lished from various quarters, with revilings and persecutions 
more abundant; but it was a failure. Luther and his coadju- 
tors tried it, and failed. Calvin and his disciples tried it, and 
failed. The church of England tried it, and failed. Every act 
of intolerance seemed to give birth to new heresies, and every 
blow that was struck for uniformity opened new seams in the 
church and broke off more fragments from the mass. The 
creeds of modern sects, set up with the same view to uniformity, 
are failures. ‘The manifold exhibitions of intolerance in our 
own day, and all around us, are indications of the same vain 
hankering and struggling after uniformity, and they all fail. 
There is no such thing as uniformity. There is no ap- 
proach to it. We differ about different things, it is true ; but 
we differ as really and as much, as did our predecessors i in 
any age of the church. Time raises new questions as fast as 
it settles old ones. The history of the past, and a glance at 
the present state of things, show it to be the most visionary 
of all vain imaginations to suppose, that there can ever be, 
while the Bible and human nature continue to be what they 
are, that there can ever be a Church Universal, whose bond 
of union and fellowship shall be a speculative uniformity of 
belief. 

From these considerations we must infer, what we began 
by saying, that Jesus himself did not require or expect a spec- 
ulative uniformity amongst his followers. Had he only pos- 
sessed the sagacity of a worldly-wise man, he must have 
foreseen that such agreement would be utterly impracticable. 
And surely the infallible teacher from God, whose title was 
the Prince of Peace, and who taught that love was the keep- 
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ing of his commandments, such an one cannot for a moment 
be supposed to have made the keeping of the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace, to consist in a kind of uniformity, 
the impossibility of which would be proved as soon as he 
had left the world, and be confirmed stronger and stronger 
in every succeeding period of his church. He could not 
have meant to establish a principle, which, the moment it 
was adopted and acted upon, would prove itself to be irre- 
concilably at variance with the first principles of his religion, 
those of brotherly love and union. ‘There are and always 
have been differences of opinion, honest and rational differ- 
ences, between persons having on other subjects equal preten- 
sions to the credit of intelligence and fairness of mind, d ffer- 
ences among those who recognise the same inspired teacher, 
and have before them the same sacred and undisputed rec- 
ords. And men, if they think and reason at al for them- 
selves, and if they are to have any real belief, cannot 
help thus speculatively differing ; and it is a stigma upon the 
Son of God to say, that he has forbidden such differences 
either positively or virtually, that he has given to every 
sincere believer the right to suppose that he and bis sect have 
alone the mind of Christ and are true to his religion, and 
the consequent right to disown, excommmunicate, and cast 
out as evil, all who differ from such sect. They who 
hold that Christ demands uniformity of speculative opinion, 
must of course regard their own opinions as the standard of 
that uniformity, and they must in consistency suppose that 
they are authorized by God to hoid every dissenter from 
that standard as an infidel, an alien, and an outlaw. And 
those dissenters, and every petty portion of them, and every 
individual of them, have the same counter authority with 
respect to their opponents. And thus Jesus himself is made 
to forbid, absolutely to forbid, all brotherhood and fellowship 
amongst his disciples, to cast an unquenchable firebrand in 
the midst of them, and to justify and sanction a spirit of 
exterminating and eternal war amongst them. But this can- 
not be so. This cannot be the divine purpose. Speculative 
uniformity cannot be the requisite bond of unity among the 
disciples of Christ. And, though there were as many differ- 
ing sects in Christendom as there are individuals, this cir- 
cumstance would not impair the true grounds of their unity 
one whit. 
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After taking this position, it is incumbent on us to state 
what we do regard as constituting the essential oneness of 
Christianity. What is the broad ground on which those 
who stand are really one and should regard themselves as 
one in Christ, having no reason for jealousy or distrust, having 
no right of mutual recrimination and denunciation, no good 
plea for contentious division? What is the standard, around 
which all who rally are one in the sight of God and Chr'st, 
one upon the principles of the gospel, and might and should 
be one in mutual sympathy and fellowship, owning one anoth- 
er, and rejoicing together in a common faith and hope? 
We answer, it 1s w hat all serious believers in Christ as the 
son and messenger of God, propose, desire, and are satis- 
fied with, as the result of Christian faith. It is the keeping 
of the commandments of Christ. It is piety and mor- 
al goodness, it is the cultivation and exercise of Christian 
affections and Chritian princip'es. ‘* He that hath my com- 
mandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me; and 
he that loveth me, shall be loved of my Father, and I will 
love him and will manifest myself to him.” ‘If any man 
have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his,” and if he 
have the spirit of Christ he is bis. This is the ground 
of unity which we think our Master has marked out. 
This we all understand and understand alike. There is no 
dispute about what is the spirit of Christ. We all learn 
it, and learn it alike, from himself, from his words and 
his history, from his example of piety and obedience to God. 
The result is the same (wherever it exists), whether ac- 
companied by one set of speculative opinions or another. 
About the religious affections and the religious character, 
considered in themselves and purely asa result, there can 
hardly be any misunderstanding. It is Character that 
constitutes the one Christianity. 

But it may be objected that, though the moral result be 
the great thing about which the individual should be con- 
cerned, yet that is not a proper or convenient or practicable 
test, by which men should judge of each other’s claims to 
Christian fellowship ; that such a test is too judicial in its na- 
ture, that it would require too much of a system of moral 
esptonage and investigation, too much judging of the breth- 
ren. We will adimit the objection and yield to it. Let it be 
that a profession, either express or virtual, of some doctrines, 
together with a decent outward show of Christian virtue, is 
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the most suitable test, the only practicable one, the true 
ground of visible fellowship and union. Let it be that we are 
to take cognizance of the doctrines of an individual or sect, 
and adjudge or withhold the Christian name accc rdingly. 
Let it be that this is the gospel test. We have yet some- 
thing to say, why westill decline taking the popular ground, 
the battle ground of speculative uniformity. 

We would maintain that the doctrines, the leading and 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel immediately concern and 
directly relate to the moral character, to the practical part, 
the affections of the heart and the conduct of life. ‘The 
truths of the gospel are moral, and not speculative truths. 
The doctrines of our religion are chiefly moral. 

One eminent exception, however, demands notice in the 
outset, viz. ‘Lhe great introductory doctrine of the gospel, 
it is true, is not strictly of this moral class, though it was a 
necessary introduction to a system of moral truths. It isa 
speculative doctrine, we mean the doctrine that ‘‘ Jesus is the 
Christ,” that he was an inspired and commissioned messenger 
from God to man. Jesus himself constantly set forth this as 
the primary speculative truth. He is constantly arguing it 
and insisting upon it. He made his miracles bear ‘towards 
the proving it and the bringing it home to the convictions of 
men. He generally uses the word Faith in reference to this 
single truth. In the few instances in which he applies it 
differently, it means confidence in the providence and promises 
of God. The Apostles, in their subsequent preaching and 
writing, took the same course. When by the preaching of 
Peter three thousand were converted on the day of Pentecost, 
the only speculative doctrine proposed, the only one address- 
ed merely to the understanding, was this same truth, thus 
summed up in his own words: ‘‘ Therefore let all the house 
of Israel assuredly know that God hath made that same Jesus, 
whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” When, 
afterwards, by the preaching of the same Apostle five thousand 
believed, the only speculative article recorded in his sermon, 
was the same, — that God had raised up his son Jesus, and 
sent him and glorified him. When Philip discoursed with the 
Eunuch, and converted and baptized him, the only specula- 
tive doctrine was this, ‘“‘ I believe that Jesus Christ was the 
Son of God.” In what did the conversion of Paul consist but 
jn the conviction, produced by the miraculous vision on the 
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way to Damascus, that Jesus was from heaven and was in 
heaven, was the Christ? as we are to'd, that, as soon as he 
recovered his sight, he “straightway preached Christ in the 
synagogues, that he is the Son of God.’? And so on through- 
out the numerous instances of Apostolic preaching and suc- 
cess recorded in the Book of the Acts, this great article of 
speculative faith stands conspicuous and alone ; —alone, if we 
make this one other exception, that in some cases the undis- 
puted Christian doctrine of a future life, of ‘‘ the resurrection 
of the dead,” (either of the body, as Dr. Cox insists, or of 
the spirit only, as the Friends will have it) is brought forward. 

Now we mean not to say, that there are no other speculative 
doctrines revealed in the New Testament. On the contrary, 
we and all Christians do believe some others; though from 
our different modes of interpreting language and weighing 
evidence we differ somewhat as to what those doctrines are. 
But we do mean to say that, after the exceptions of specu- 
lative truth just considered, which all Christians believe 
equally and alike, moral truth and moral teaching hold the 
highest and the largest place in the gospel. 

By moral, as distinguished from speculative truth, is meant 
that which not merely demands the assent and reception of 
the understanding (wiich is ail that speculative truth requires), 
but which, while it convinces the understanding, goes directly 
and of its own nature to the springs of action, and demands 
a direct influence upon the moral state of the soul and 
the conduct of life. We must not understand the word 
moral as opposed to the word religious ; for the former in its 
highest sense includes the latter. Moral truth means all the 
truth that pertains directly to the best guidance, the purifying 
and adorning, the elevation and blessedness of the soul, both 
as to its inward state and its outward action. And such 
truth, we repeat, is the great burden of gospel teaching. 
Speculative systems may with propriety be deduced from the 
New ‘Testament ; but a moral system, moral truth, may also 
be deduced with a clearer light, with a more unquestionable 
authority, with a more important bearing and purpose, with 
a fuller testimony and a more earnest solicitation from Jesus 
and his Apostles. And next after the admission of the divine 
authority of Christ the teacher, such a system of truih 
ought to stand foremost in our regards. It ought to be con- 
sidered as the truth, the leading truth, the great doctrines, 
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the fundamentals, to be believed with the heart unto right- 
eousness. But let us illustrate. 

The doctrine of man’s moral accountableness to God, who 
will judge him with a righteous retribution for his deeds, 
whether they be good or whether they be evil. This is a 
moral truth of the Gospel. It aims dircetly at the conscience. 
According to the strength and vividness of man’s belief of it, 
it goes at once, fraught with mighty motives and the solemni- 
ties of judgment, to the heart, and lays hold of the moral 
sentiments and moral capacities, and demands holiness, — 
holiness to the Lord. This doctrine is abundantly unfolded, 
illustrated, and urged in the gospel. It is constantly on the 
lips of Jesus. In some of its branches it is scarcely ever absent 
from his mind. It runs through, nay it constitutes in letter and 
in spirit, the Sermon on the Mount. It gives the meaning 
and point to many of the striking parables which make up so 
valuable a part of gospel teaching. The parable of the 
Talents, of the Vineyard, of the Rich Manand Lazarus, of the 
Ten Virgins, and several others, set forth this moral truth. 
And we know of no denomination of Christians amongst us, 
that do not profess to receive this doctrine, and that do not 
in their own way exhibit and urge it. In some cases, to be 
sure, we think it is done imperfectly, yet it is done in the way 
which they think right and most forcible. And as well might 
the lips of the infant Jesus have been sealed in the manger 
of Bethlehem, as well might the Scriptures have been irre- 
coverably lost in the night of the dark ages, as this doctrine 
be denied or disparaged. Man is accountable to his Maker 
for the good and evil of his heart and life. This is the 
truth of Christ. It is responded to by the human heart. It 
is spoken from the heavens. It is answered and echoed from 
all souls in all Christian lands. It is a Christian doctrine, 
and what merely speculative and disputed doctrine shall we 
for a moment couple with it in grandeur and importance? 

Again, the kindred doctrine of repentance and forgiveness 
is a moral truth of the gospel, a leading truth. The gospel 
is one loud and continuous ca'l to repentance, accompanied 
by a constant assurance of God’s forgiving mercy. The 
forerunner John introduced the new dispensation by the 
preaching and the baptism of repentance. ‘‘ Repent, re- 
pent,” was the salutation of Jesus to the haughty and hard- 
ened Pharisee, to the profligate and contemptuous Sadducee, 
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and to the humble Publican. H's ministry was to an erring and 
lost world, and tie ardent desire continually borned in hs 
bosom, that they should repent and torn to God, and be saved 
and ble st. The doctrine of repentance Wis embei ied in the 
brie! form of prayer which he gave to his <isciples. It in- 
spired the touching ; arable of the Prodigal Son, and that of 
the Figtree that bore no fruit and cumbered the ground. It 
breathed in his prayer as he wept over the coming calamities 
of the devoted yet beloved Jerusalem. The preach ng of it 
to all people was his partng charge to bis disciples. And 
when he had gone to the Fath«r, it was s ili a first and great 
doctrine with the apostles. ‘They first testified that Jesus was 
the Christ, and then called on all men torepent. ‘ Repent,” 
said Peter at the conversion of ihe three thousand, “for the 
promise is unto you and your children.”’ ‘* Repent and be 
converted, that your sins may be blotted out,’ was the 
language of the same Apostle when the five thousand believed. 
‘** Repent,”’ was the appeal of Paul at Athens, and Ephesus, 
and throughout Asia, and at Jerusalem, and wherever he 
went. Repentance is, therefore, to be regarded as a funda- 
mental doctrine, expressly stated, amplified, and urged a hun- 
dred times oftener than any one of the disputed speculative 
doctrines of Christendom is incidentally hinted at, or obscure- 
ly involved in some of those discussions into which the 
Apostles were sometimes drawn with the Jewish bigots and 
carping sophists of their day. As a doctrine therefore, as a 
subject of revelation, and divine teaching, it should hold, in 
our ideas of importance, a high preéminence over such spec- 
ulative doctrines. Man’s capacity and duty of repentance 
and God’s sparing mercy and longsuffering compassion, — that 
must be a distorted system that does not place these among 
the foremost of its docirines. 

Love to God is an express and richly illustrated doctrine 
of the gospel. Sometimes it appears in the form of a gene- 
ral commandment, and sometimes in special precepts of piety 
and obedience. Sometimes it comes as an invitation, some- 
times in a parable, and sometimes in an argument. Now i 
is a duty, and again it is an honor and a privilege. Here it is 
spoken of for reproof, and there in winning and comforting 
words. It is shown how man can love his Maker and Father, 
how he can admire, adore, and love his perfections, how that 
love can warm him with filial picty and manifest itself in the 
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keeping of his commandments, how it implies trust and grat- 
itude, patience and hope, and begets joy and peace, how it 
makes the chi'd like unto the F ather, and prepares him for 
the bliss of his nearer presence. All this teaching consti- 
tutes a doctrine, a glorious doctrine. And a system of 
doctrines that should leave it Out or give it an inferior place 
as a doctrine, such a system would be the coldest abstraction 
of the intellect, all barrenness and darkness. 

Once more. Love to man is a Christian doctrine. It is 
taught, and is therefore a doctrine. The life and death of 
Jesus are a continued inculcation and exhibition of it. How 
does it run through his precepts, how does it shine in his mir- 
acles, and breathe in his prayers, and speak from his cross, 
and gird him up for suffering and death. And how inces- 
santly and tenderly does the beloved disciple ~~ upon it. 
How urgently does every Apostle commend it. Love, the 
source and sum of the social affections, the spirit of social 
kindness and beneficence, the spirit of justice, integrity, mu- 
tual forbearance and forgiveness, and of universal philanthro- 
py, the bar against selfishness, the expanding and warming 
principle of the soul, such love is taught, explained, —it is 
a Christian doctrine. And can we survey the relations of man 
to his fellow-men, and see how we are bound up in each 
other for mutual happiness, and how the bond of love secures 
that happiness, bow dreary the earth is, and how dark the 
prospect even of heaven without it, and at the same time see 
how pressingly, persuasively, and in all ways the Gospel urges 
it, and then think that any speculative article should have 
preference over it asa fundamental doctrine? No, this is 
a principal doctrine of the gospel. 

From these general moral doctrines we might go on and 
state those which are more particular, embracing the instruc- 
tions of the New Testament concerning all spiritual and 
all outward excellence. But these are sufficient to illustrate 
our position, that moral doctrines are the primary ones of 
Christianity. But to what purpose have we labored to show 
the great importance of these moral subjects, seeing that all 
Christians admit it? It is true that all do admit it. But 
they do not admit it to the full and proper extent. Ask 
almost any man who is much interested in religious subjects, 
and is devoted to the interests of any sect, believing, of 
course, that that sect is nearer to the whole truth than’ any 
other, ask him what he considers the great, leading doctrines 
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of the gospel, will he refer us first to the moral instructions of 
Jesus, and out of these specify some of the great doctrines? 
Not at all. He will refer us at once, and with all zeal, to 
the speculative doctrines of his sect. ‘These will be upper- 
most in his mind. If we ask him what he thinks of the 
moral doctrines with which the Bible is chiefly occupied, he 
will readily admit their great importance, and say they ought 
certainly to be attended to, and next to faith, that is, faith in 
his peculiar speculative opinions, moral subjects are the high- 
est. Still we shall find the second rank assigned to them. 
They do not rise first to the mind, when men talk about 
Christian doctrines or a Christian system. Christians pass 
over the smooth and level plain of Christian morals, where 
the spirit of Jesus dwells, where are the treasures and delights 
of his kingdom,— the neutral ground, the ground of peace,— 
and flee to the mountains, to contend for the faith amid rocks 
and woods and fastnesses, in the region of clouds and storms. 

The importance of faith cannot be ranked too high. The 
first preliminary article, that which opens the door of Christ’s 
kingdom to the soul and prepares the way. fora more com- 
prehensive faith, is, we have said, the truth that Jesus is the 
Christ. We are willing to add the doctrine which the Apos- 
tles sometimes placed in connexion with this, that of the 
resurrection of the dead. And next comes a moral faith, 
unapproached in importance by any other faith. We want 
none so much as a deep, firm, vivid, and enlightened faith in 
the moral truths of the gospel. It is a faith in our moral rela- 
tions to our God, and in our moral discipleship with Christ. 
It is a belief that we have a great moral work to do, and by 
the grace of God can do it. It is the belief that a pure 
heart and a good conscience are the richest possessions that 
the universe affords. Itis a faith in repentance, the convic- 
tion that we are sinners, and that we can and must repent of 
sin and turn and live, and that God is a forgiving Father, 
ready to raise up the fallen, to take back the erring to piety, 
virtue, and peace,— to himself. It is faith, a vital and predomi- 
nant faith, in our improvableness in piety and holiness, that 
we must, that we can, make progress in the new and divine 
life, continually forgetting the things that are behind and 
looking to the things that are before, and pressing on from 
height to height and from glory to glory. It is the sublime 
faith that goodness of heart and life, sought after, attained, 
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and constantly increased, is appointed by God to constitute 
our glory, our perfect and eternal bliss, and that by our love 
and fear of God and our hope of his favor, we must live and 
labor for it, and, if need be, suffer and die for it. 

Such is Christian faith in its true and highest sense. 
These, we think, are the articles of the true system of 
Christian doctrine, — its foundation, its frame, and adorning. 
This is the faith that is the armour of God. This is the faith 
that rests not upon the mere convictions of reason, but goes 
at once into the inmost soul, and demands fidelity to itself, to 
its nature, powers, light, and privileges, —devotedness to 
God and duty, to Christ, to its own high, unchanging, and in- 
finite happiness. 

Jesus Christ declared, “I am the truth.” We interpret 
his words by his life. His active, spotless, and wonderful 
life bodied forth, as it were, the doctrine which he taught. 
His whole character and history are one eloquent exhihition 
of moral truth, and an incitement to a living and practical 
faith in such truth. It was a literal expression, — “‘ I am the 
truth.” He was, throughout, the perfect manifestation of 
moral truth. And this is the truth for us to study, to employ 
our faculties upon most strenuously, to be most anxious to 
understand and to propagate. ‘This is the truth to be held as 
identical with the gospel, as the Christian system. And this 
is the faith for us to cherish and strengthen, for animation, 
for warning, for comfort, for moral power, for growth in grace 
and piety. It is a faith to go with us and operate in all the 
periods and in every walk of life, to humble us in sin, to 
nerve us up for fidelity, to keep duty and accountableness in 
mind, to make life a glad and earnest effort after moral good- 
ness and improvement. ‘This is the faith to be kept, that 
we may pursue and finish the Christian course, and attain to 
the crown of rejoicing that is laid up in heaven for them that 
believe. 

We have thus endeavoured to show the true comparative 
rank of the moral doctrines of the gospel. Anda if our con- 
clusions are just, we infer that here and here only ought uni- 
formity to be demanded as the test of orthodoxy, the condi- 
tions of universal fellowship. On this point uniformity is 
attainable, and really exists among all serious believers in the 
New Testament. And no other uniformity is attainable or 
ought to be demanded. 
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We come now to our principal remark in connexion with 
the work before us, namely, that all that class of evils of which 
Dr. Cox’s book presents so fit and striking a specimen, all 
the evils of ecclesiastical division, all that exhibits Christen- 
dom to men and angels as a divided and distracted community, 
maintaining hundreds of hostile and irreconcilable religions 
under the name of a common Master, all arises from the fact, 
that men make the essence of Christianity to consist in 
speculative doctrines and not in moral ones, and accordingly 
make the unity of the church to consist in a speculative 
uniformity which is needless and impossible, and not in the 
uniform reception of those moral truths which are fully re- 
veaied and are not differed about. Each individual Christian 
or sect sets down a point of meeting, where it is impossible 
to meet, and makes Christianity consist in meeting there, and 
feels and acts as if such meeting were essential. There 
are of course a thousand such points, and hence a real divis- 
ion and all the jarrings and jealousies and strifes, deadly and 
interminable, which have so rent and distracted the church, 
that should be one in the bonds of love and peace. The evil 
arises not at all from the speculative diversities that do and 
must prevail, but from men’s regarding those diversities as 
violations of the oneness of Christianity. Neither does the 
evil consist in what we suppose to be the speculative errors of 
any system of Christian doctrine, as such; but it arises from 
the idea that that one system, or any other particular system, 
is the one indivisible and essential Christianity, and from the 
dispositions, principles, and measures which necessarily ac- 
company that false idea. 

We will endeavour to illustrate these remarks by applying 
them to the case of several Christian sects. 

Take the Catholic Church for example. There is noth- 
ing in its doctrinal system, as such, that is to be lamented. 
We may, indeed, think that that spiritual condition which 
gave rise to, and which is most favorable to the continuance 
of such a system, is not the highest and most desirable for 
man; but, seeing that that condition has existed and does 
exist, the existence of the doctrinal system is not to be 
mourned for. The evil lies not in the doctrines. These 
and the system which they constitute are wanted. They 
have been the means, and, under the circumstances, probably 
the necessary means of bringing multitudes to true Christian- 
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ity, the Christian character. We think we see much error in 
this system, we could not adopt it, it would not help ws in the 
attainment of true Christianity. But there are a great many 
minds in such a state of intelligence, or so cast and formed, 
by constitution or circumstances, that it is just what is need- 
ed to christianize them. It is no evil. The evil all lies in 
the extraneous parts of the system. The enormities which 
we deprecate proceed from the idea that the moral doctrines 
which the system may accompany, and the Christian charac- 
ter which it may produce, are not Christianity, but that the 
doctrinal system itself is the one essential Christianity, and 
that conformity to it is the test of Christianity. This idea is 
the very corner-stone of the Romish constitution. It per- 
vades the whole organization. It is an avowed principle and 
appears in every measure of church policy. And this prin- 
ciple, that there must be uniformity of faith, and that that one 
system is the single standard of such uniformity, and that 
all departure is damnable heresy, is the root of all the 
evil. It is this bad principle that started and established the 
idea that the bishop of Rome has an apostolic commission, 
and that he, aided by his councils, is the supreme spiritual 
legislator of the world, competent to decree, and authorized 
to enforce, that uniformity. It is this principle that has 
afforded that church a reason for its vast secular aggrandize- 
ment, thus leading the way to those corruptions of a pecuni- 
ary and political nature, which have brought such scandal 
upon the name of Christ. It is upon this principle that 
the Scriptures have been wrested from the hands of men, 
lest notions should be derived from them inconsistent with 
Christianity, that is, with the Romish system, notions that 
would disturb this essential uniformity. It is this principle 
that has built inquisitions, kindled fires, and persecuted and 
murdered good men. It is this principle that has made 
Catholic countries peculiarly prolific in infidelity and irre- 
ligion. Here is the worst consequence. It has excluded 
and denounced every other system. It has striven by all 
means to keep all minds fast bound down to this one. It 
has not permitted those minds that never could, or had 
ceased to be able to embrace that system and be influenced 
and christianized by it, — it has not permitted them to seek 
and adopt for themselves a different system, with which they 
might have an affinity, in which they might have a belief, 
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and the peace and sanctifying influence of believing. Ac- 
cordingly such minds have had no faith and no Christian influ- 
ence, and hence infidelity and irreligion. ‘The history of 
France at the time of the first Revolution, when she voted 
herself a nation of atheists, illustrates this evil, the process 
and the extent of it. And whatsoever else we might find to 
deplore in Popery, it has its origin in this same fundamental 
principle, that there must be a uniformity of belief, and that 
Popery is of course the standard. 

It is the same with Calvinism, either as it existed in the 
mind of Calvin himself, or under any of its modern modifica- 
tions. ‘There are many who think there is speculative error 
in that system. It is not the system that they can believe. 
But that is no objection to Calvinism. ‘There are other 
minds, as honest and docile as theirs, that can and do receive 
it and do arrive at Christianity through it. It may seem to us 
an unreasonable system; but there are minds with which it 
has an affinity, with which it can coalesce, minds that are in 
a state to need this very system. We, with our turn and 
habits of mind, cannot know what is the process of this 
assimilation, what is precisely the state of the soul in receiv- 
ing this system ; and it is not necessary for us to know. But 
we do know, if we know any thing about it, that multitudes 
of souls which do receive it, do somehow receive the power 
of religion along with it, receive all that the soul needs, 
moral truth, and moral strength, piety, virtue, peace, and a 
hope full of God and immortality. There may be much 
error in the system, but it contains so much of truth, or is 
so apprehended by certain minds, as to make them all that 
they need to be, religious. The evil is not in Calvinism as 
a system of theological opinions. All the evil that we asso- 
ciate with that system arises from the idea, that there must be 
a speculative uniformity throughout the church, of which 
Calvinism is of course the standard, — an idea that has be- 
come so extensively incorporated with that system as to be 
nearly identified with it. It is this idea, with all the bitter 
uncharitableness and the unholy means and measures that 
frequently proceed from it, that constitutes the unchristian 
part of the system. 

We would apply similar remarks to Universalism. Take 
Ultra-Universalism, as it is called. We are prepared to say 
that the existence of this system ought not to be regretted 
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by those who do not believe in its peculiar speculative doc- 
trine. We believe that, within its legitimate limits, the limits 
to which it can be carried by fair and Christian means, it 
does good. It does not, as inany apprehend, draw away, 

and consign to a hopeless state of indifference or irreligion, 

those who were before enjoying the sanctifying influences of 
other systems. Its prevalence has not, as many believe, 
degraded the religious character of the community. It has 
attracted those who had not been, nor were likely to be, at- 
tracted by any other system. It has established the dominion 
of the Christian faith over a wide region of mind, which 
would otherwise have been a barren waste of skepticism and 
thoughbtlessness, or been ravaged and occupied by that reck- 
less and disorganizing spirit of Infidelity, which is striving so 
zealously to propogate itself amongst us. ‘The general inter- 
ests of religion are more indebted to Universalism in this 
respect, than has yet been appreciated. It has caused Christ 
and his gospel to be honored by thousands who, but for it, 
would have been ere this revilers of all religion. And we 
mean it for no reproach to Universalism, that we thus speak 
of it in connexion with infidelity. Every other system has, 
more or less, done the same service to the general cause of 
Christianity. And it is partly because there are so many 
systems extant amongst us, that infidelity does not spread more 
than it does. We have no speculative sympathy with Uni- 
versalism. We do not believe its great doctrine. But we 
are so happy as to think we see good in the system, and not 
only in the way we have mentioned, but we see fruits of holy 
living under its ministrations. We see amongst its disciples 
those who appear to have received along with it the essential 
Christian faith, and to live under the influence of the Chris- 
tian law of piety and virtue. It does not lessen the influence 
of other better systems, and it is adapted to have a good and 
extensive one of its own. ‘The evil is not in the system 
itself, but in the same fault which Universalists share with 
other sects. ‘They insist too much upon their great specula- 
tive dogma, to the virtual disparagement of subjects infinitely 
more important. ‘They are too pertinaciously bent on a 
uniformity, of which that dogma is the standard. They mani- 
fest too little respect for other systems, and too little patience 
with them. Under this form they exhibit as much uncharita- 
bleness as any other sect. They are too zealous in putting 
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down other systems, and too indiscriminate in the means 
they use for this end. They are too eager for a universal 
triumph. And thus they extend their system faster and 
farther than it ought to go, for the general interests of Chris- 
tianity. If they would recede from their over-anxious desire 
of proselytism, and be content with a reasonable domain, 
and a natural growth, and devote themselves chiefly and 
most earnestly to the great moral doctrines which they 
hold, we should not object to their system as one among the 
multitude. It would be wanted, it would extend the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. 

One word upon Quakerism in this connexion. Dr. Cox, 
amongst a great deal of undeserved and indiscriminate denun- 
ciation of it, has pointed out its real sins and mischiefs. We 
think they are not such as he supposes them mainly to be. 
The radical error of the Friends consists not, as we conceive, 
in their peculiar views of spiritual influence, nor in their dis- 
belief of the resurrection of the body, nor in their denial of 
the perpetuity of the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, nor in their scruples about an educated and salaried 
ministry, nor in their mode of worship, nor in their abhor- 
rence of war, nor in their little peculiarities of dress and 
address. We do not see any thing here to cut them off 
from the fellowship of Christians. We do not agree with 
them on their principal points. We should not think it well 
for all Christendom to adopt their system ; and, from the na- 
ture of the case, it will not be so adopted. But we do not 
think a system is to be execrated because it is not possible or 
desirable for it to become universal. It may still be, and 
is, good in its place. Dr. Cox himself bears witness to the 
sincerity and Christian excellence of many of the Society 
with whom he was best acquainted. But the great and real 
vice of the sect is the same, in spirit and substance, with 
that of other sects. ‘They manifest, in their way, the same 
passion for uniformity, and the same spirit of intolerance. 
According to our author, who was himself a sufferer in this 
regard, they use all means of flattery and terror to repress 
the spirit of religious inquiry amongst their own members. 
They have a formidable system of excommunication which 
they hold up in terrorem over the doubting, and let fall 
heavily upon the wandering. Their views of other Chris- 
tians and their frequent treatment of them in their writings, 
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are such as to justify the remark of Dr. Cox, that “they 
excommunicate the total species.’”” ‘Thus they violate sound 
philosophy, common sense, Christian liberty, and the catholic 
spirit of the gospel. ‘These are the sins of Quakerism. 
We have no other charge against it, though we think Dr. 
Cox has argued soundly and conclusively against some of its 
speculative tenets. 

We have not space to speak of other systems in the same 
connexion. but, in passing over them without notice, we do 
not mean to acquit them of the same charge. And whenever 
and wherever this idea of uniformity of speculative belief, as 
constituting Christianity, has become deeply incorporated 
with any doctrinal system, it has, so far, turned that system 
from its proper course, and its benign influence of saving 
and blessing the souls that could sympathize with it, and 
made it a monster of absurdity and mischief. It has often 
given a fiendish aspect to systems otherwise good. It has 
tracked their course, sometimes with blood and fire, and 
always with the worst of passions and the worst of conse- 
quences. It is this idea that has so often turned Christian 
hearts into stone. It has frozen up the fountains of Christian 
love and even of the natural affections. It has armed human 
tongues with the stings of vipers. It has caused the press 
to send out rivers of wormwood. It has changed the language 
of the pulpit from the message of peace and good-will into 
the hoarse and grating tones of malice. It disturbs the quiet 
of communities. It alienates neighbours and near friends. 
It holds up holy and Christian men to scorn. It divides 
Christ, and divides his Church. It is the demand for specu- 
lative uniformity that leads to all this; and systems of faith 
that might, that do, when this demand is kept out of view, 
lead humble and believing souls to Christ, and form them to 
holiness and fit them for heaven, are thus perverted to per- 
nicious ends. ‘The true ground of uniformity is overlooked, 
and a kind of uniformity is demanded, which is as impossible, 
as it is unevangelical and unnecessary. It is not the variety 
of systems, but the demand made and acted upon that there 
should be but one system, and that there is no Christianity 
but in conforming to that. 

It may, perhaps, be inferred from the tenor of our remarks, 
that we would have all systems of doctrine regarded as equal- 
ly true, and that none can have grounds of special confidence 
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in his own opinions. But not so. All the various systems 
that are believed are to be regarded as so many forms or 
modifications of truth. All doubtless are the veh-cles of 
much and the most important truth, and probably none of 
them contains the whole, — pure, unmixed truth. It is not 
to be expected, that we can in this life attain to the whole 
truth, and the pure truth, on such subjects, — subjects relating 
to the infinite God and the world of spirits. We embrace 
such doctrines, and only such, as we think we find communi- 
cated in the gospel. And we have confi: ence in the truth of 
our opin ons, because we cannot help having confidence in 
our own intelligence and discernment, and in the convic- 
tions of our own understanding. From the very nature of 
belief, we cannot help regarding our own opinions as the 
truth, and other systems as erroneous so far as they differ 
from ours. We cannot help having more confidence in our 
own minds than in those of others who differ fromus. Atthe 
same time, we are to cons der how possible and how neces- 
sary it is for minds, differently cast and trained, to view the 
same general truth under a somewhat different aspect, and 
to think they find reasons for believing some things which we, 
with our modes of judging, do not find to be revealed. We 
do not, on this account, have less confidence in what we be- 
lieve to be revealed, nor have others, nor should they have, 
less confidence on account of our dissenting. 

Thus God, in his adorable wisdom, has adapted his revela- 
tion to the various spiritual wants, and circumstances of his 
children. All can take the needful truth which is there, and so 
mould and modify it, that their minds can fasten upon it, and 
coalesce with it, and feel its power. All systems, thus de- 
duced, contain the vital spark, the redeeming and sancti- 
fying principle, which was meant to be imparted. Yes, they 
are all good for the minds that embrace them in the state in 
which they embrace them, and if they embrace them freel 
and in good faith, they al! give man a Christian faith. They 
all raise the mind to a revealed God, and extend its views to 
a revealed eternity. They all bring the soul into believin 
communion with the blessed Jesus. ‘They all present his 
image of perfect goodness, his spirit, his example, seeking 
a place in the hearts of men. ‘They are all fitted to open 
the soul and prepare it for the indwelling and effectual 
working of the Holy Spirit. They all can lead their re- 
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spective adherents to the same point, to the one Chris- 
tianity, the one Christ, the one consummation, even the 
favor and acceptance of God. They are all so many 
somewhat differing scaffoldings, built up on the pillars of 
faith around the one temple of truth and holiness; and if 
we would all be content to stand upon our own, and cease 
to be offended with those of our brethren, and look tog: ther 
towards the one temple, and work together in building it 
up, and worship together the one spirit that dwel's there‘n, 
then God’s will would be done, and the followers of Christ 
would be one, and his kingdom would be divided no more 
on earth. 

One more wrong inference needs to be guarded against, 
namely, that according to these views, there ought to be 
no speculative discussion, and no efforts to extend what we 
b- lieve to be the truth. This inference is not to be ad- 
mitted. Such discussion and such efforts, in their proper 
place and degree, are wanted ; for there is still, amongst us 
and everywhere, a world of minds which h ve n t found their 
true place, have not found any settled faith, nvr felt the sancti- 
fying influence of any system. We ought, in Christian love, 
to wsh them to have such a faith and feel such an influence. 
And therefore all Christians should regard it as a duty to 
present to the world their several forms of belief, with their 
reasons for believing. Unitarians, for example, ought to set 
forth their doctrines and their reasons for believing ; for we 
think that amongst those who have not yet known Christ 
there are multitudes of minds, which, by ther constitution or 
condition, are fitted to embrace our speculative views while 
they could not embrace others, and to find a power, and a 
light, and a joy in them which they could find in no others. 
It becomes us therefore, not with a sectarian ambition, not 
with the mad and foolish project of making all the world con- 
form to our system as the only standard, but as fellow-labor- 
ers with all Christians for the advancement of a common 
cause, it becomes us to proclaim and maintain our views of 
Christian truth. So that while we believe that all systems 
have their place, and have a part to perform in this common 
work, while we would pray that by all means all may be 
saved, we should hope, as the servants of Christ, by our 
means tosave some. ‘This is the true ground on which, 
discussion, calm, catholic, and benevolent discussion is 
needed. 
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If the princivles which we have endeavoured to unfold were 
adopted an! actedu on by Christians, the effect would prob- 
ably be, that many speculative doctrines now held sacred by 
various sects, perhaps by ourselves, would gradually become 
obsolete. Many, perhaps all, existing systems might be 
dissolved, and parts of them become the elements of new 
combinations. Light would break more freely from the gos- 
pel and be rece ved into more willing and uncommitted minds. 
It is useless, as it Is impossible, to predict the results of a 
state of things so new and imaginary ; but whatever they 
might be, it can scarcely be doubted that they would be such 
as the friends of Christian truth and righteousness might re- 
joice in. 

We have thus labored to show in what consists the essential 
oneness of Christianity, — that it does not consist in an impos- 
sible uniformity of opinion, that it does consist in the recep- 
tion of the moral truths of the gospel, that the variety of 
systeins in the world does not by its existence imply a re- 
proachable or undesirable division, that all the evil of division 
arises from overlooking the true point of union and insisting 
upon a speculative uniformity. 

These are the views that make for peace, plead for peace 
and union, on the only ground on which they can be attained. 
The hope of such peace may be idle and visionary. It can 
scarcely be breathed with confidence am dst the sad discour- 
agements that surround us. It can scarcely be heard amidst 
the din of the war of sects. But itis a Christian hope, for it 
finds sympathy in the gentle spiritof Christ. It is a soothing 
and comforting hope, for it relieves us from the desperate 
and soul-hardening belief that it is our duty to wage an ex- 
terminating war against all systems but our own, and plant 
the standard of peace upon the ruins of the faith of millions 
of the good. It is a gl rious and elevating hope, for it brings 
to view, though in a distant and dreamy scene, the disciples 
of Christ going on, side by side, as brethren, with mutual love 
and congratulations, laboring for the extension of the one 
blessed kingdom, and God and Christ smiling down with ap- 
proval and a blessing upon this keeping of their command- 
ment of love. 
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Art. III. — Devotional Exercises: consisting of Reflections 
and Prayers for the use of Young Persons. To which 
is added A Guide to the Study of the Scriptures. By 
Harriet Martineau. Fromthe Third London Edition. 
Bosion: Leonard C. Bowles. 1833. 18mo. pp. 132. 


Apart from the interest which this volume derives from 
the circumstance of its being the earliest published work of a 
lady now holding a high rank in the literary world, it has 
strong claims of its own to the favorable regards of the friends 
of piety and virtue. Considering the limited number of the 
topics of the “‘ Reflections,” and the brevity with which they 
are treated. we think there is hardly a book in our language 
more worthy of becoming the religious companion of the pri- 
vate and serious hours of the young. Nor will its perusal 
and use be found unprofitable by those who are no longer 
young. Although it is particularly designed for those, who, 
having passed the period of childhood, are yet in the spring- 
time of life, still the greater portion of it is we!l calculated to 
improve the conduct and quicken the devotion of persons of 
every age. The “ Reflections” are simp'e, practical, replete 
with rational thought, warmed by the spirit of piety, and ap- 
plicable to every day’s business and duty. The “ Prayers’ 
are concise, comprehensive, and deeply reverential, and con- 
tain frequent passages which are distinguished by great beauty 
of expression. Some Christians may think, that both the 
reflections and prayers are deficient in that fervor, and glow, 
and impassioned exclamation, which they are accustomed to 
find in books of devotion; but others will prefer them for 
this imagined deficiency, which they will rather esteem a 
merit, and none will charge them with being wanting in the 
fear of God, the love of the Saviour, or benevolence toward 
mankind. 

The reflections in this volume, are not arranged according 
to any connexion or sequence in their subjects, but follow 
the artificial order of the mornings and evenings of one week. 
Each reflection is succeeded by a prayer, and the prayer is 
generally founded on the subject of the reflection. 

That those of our readers who have not seen this little 
book, may be enabled to form some idea of its character, we 
will draw from it an extract or two, which may induce them 
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to seek a further acquaintance with it. The following is from 
the Reflection for Monday, the subject of which is “ Benev- 
olence.” It will not, we trust, be found deficient in true re- 
ligious and Christian fervor. 


“Tn all the works of God, how apparent is his fatherly love 
for his creatures! None of his perfections is more evident ; 
and there is none which it is more my duty toimitate, In this 

respect I may strive to become perfect, as he is perfect. While 

on earth, | may promote and encourage the growth of that 
blessed disposition, the exercise of which will, in all probability, 
form a part of my happiness in another state of being. It 
is reasonable to conclude this, as it is evident that those whose 
whole minds are engrossed by the care of their own happi- 
ness, are little fitted for dwelling in the presence of God, who 
is love itself; of Jesus, who gave himself for us; or of those 
holy men, who offered their lives to secure the richest and best 
blessings to mankind. O! surely the spirit of love is the no- 
blest and best which can dwell in the human heart! It is a por- 
tion of God’s own spirit; it is the mind which was in Christ 
Jesus! 

O! noble example of this glorious virtue, let that mind be in 
me also! May thy labors, thy sufferings, thy strivings to pro- 
mote the good of all men, not be lost upon me! May they 
animate me to follow in thy steps, to press forward towards the 
goal which thou hast reached, like thee seeking no reward but 
the favor of my God, and the love which he will hereafter 
extend to those whose benevolence will no longer be exerted in 
overcoming or alleviating evil, but in promoting the continuall 


increasing happiness of kindred spirits through all eternity !” 
— pp. 28, 29. 


And the Reflection for Friday Morning, on the “‘ Love and 
reverential obedience due to Jesus Christ,” though it may 
not contain every thing which some bel evers might desire to 
recognise, will yet be seen to express nothing but the strong- 
est affection, and the most heartfelt veneration, for him who 
is “the way, the truth, and the life.” If we must stand 
always on the defensive, offering continual apologies, as the 
Fathers were compelled to do of old, for the Gospel as we 
have received it, and repelling, with all our soul, the stale 
charge of infidelity, we will ask certain of our brethren to 
compare such passages as the succeeding with the writings 
of infidels; and if, after such a comparison, they persevere 
in their criminations, we may well hold ourselves excused, 
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if we believe and assert, that on this subject the force of 
prejudice and the spirit of system and sect, have dispossessed 
them not only of charity, but of common discrimination and 


soundness of mind. 


‘““No one can read with attention the account which the 
Gospels present of the character of our Saviour, without feeling 
a high reverence for one who, in a mortal state, exhibited such 
a perfect example of holiness. But this reverence is very apt 
to lead men to forget the love they also owe to him, whose every 
act and word was ‘prompted by the purest benevolence. Do I 
not find, when I read the New Testament, that while I feel 
astonishment and awe at the dignity of his character, [ do not 
always bear in mind that my warmest affections ought to be 
interested in the narrative? Inthe Son of God, endowed with 
supernatural power, stilling the storm, subduing the elements 
to his will, and speaking the awful messages of God, do I re- 
member the son of man, forgiving sins, pitying weak nesses, 
weeping at the tomb of his friend, and affectionately comforting 
those who were shortly to lose him? In him who led captivity 
captive, and broke the bonds of death, do I remember him who 
bore our griefs, and carried our sorrows, who was smitten for 
our transgressions, and by whose stripes we are healed? How 
many motives should prompt me to the indulgence of gratitude 
and love! For me, as well as for my brethren of mankind, did 
he lay down his life, that we might obtain the knowledge of his 
truth, and, by that means, life everlasting. By this benevolent 
sacrifice of all that he might have enjoyed on earth, I, in com- 
mon with millions more of my fellow-creatures, have the bene- 
fit of direction in difficulty, support under temptation, unfailing 
comfort in sorrow, a joy which, though I possessed all that the 
world could afford, would make the world’s gifts worthless in 
comparison, and a hope which in health. or in sickness, in life, 
or even in death, may enable me to possess my soul in peace, 
and to rejoice evermore. For his Gentile disciples of all coun- 
tries, and in all ages, he offered up a benevolent prayer; and 
surely if they seek, they shall obtain the blessings which he 
asked for them. If I feel grateful affection for those friends, 
who, by their care and kindness, have given me the means of 
improvement, of maintenance, and enjoyment, what love ought 
I not to feel for him, to whom, next to my Maker, I owe the 
most valuable of all possessions and privileges! On earth he 
is no longer seen ; but his voice still appeals to me in his gos- 

el, to follow in his steps, to perfect myself by his example, and 
to fulfill his benevolent intentions, by being worthy of his love! 
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And shall he speak in vain? Shall the good Shepherd, with 
the voice of persuasion and gentleness, offer to lead his flock 
to the green pastures and still waters, and shall the sheep not 
hear his voice, but go astray and be lost?) Ono! let me rather 
yield to his guidance, and joyfully accept his protection: let 
me love him on earth, and bless his name, and then shall I be 
admitted to companionship with him in heaven, where he will 
welcome those who have followed him to that state of glory and 
happiness. Feeble as my powers may be. I can yet do some- 
thing to further his gracious designs for the good of mankind. 
I may be able to cheer, with the light of heavenly truth, the 
mind darkened by guilt, error, or ignorance : I may be able. 
while relieving the afflicted, to point their view, in gratitude 
and confidence, to the Giver of all good: | may lead some to 
the forgiveness of their sins by repentance: I may be a peace- 
maker between those whose angry passions had cherished dis- 
cord: | may excite those who suffer, to patience, those who 
fear or despond, to cheerful reliance on Him who raiseth up all 
that be bowed down: or at least | may glorify the gospel, by 
showing its fruits of love, joy, and peace, in my own character. 
if love, joy, and peace in believing, are the rewards of such 
conduct on earth, where we dwell in comparative darkness, 
what must be the bliss reserved for the virtuous in the manifest 
presence of Him who created all men, and of him who was the 
means of leading them to life eternal, and who will reward with 
his love those who have been fellow-workers with him in pro- 
moting the happiness of mankind! Let my fervent love and rev- 
erential obedience be ever given to him, whom, not having seen, 
I love; in whom, though now I see him not, yet believing, I 
rejoice, with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” — pp. 81, 84. 


As astrain of new music will often recall to the remem- 
brance some more familiar melody, so there is something in 
the tone of the above sentences, which puts us in mind of 
the “Traditions of Palestine,’ and which induces us to 
repeat the wish, which we expressed in noticing that work in 
one of our former numbers, that its author would favor us 
with some other work after the same mod]. It was that 
delightiul Christian romance, which first made us acquainted 
with the name, and gave us augury of the powers, of Harriet 
Martineau. This circumstance may have affected us with 
an undue partiality ; but whether this be so or not, we can- 
not but regard the “ Traditions,” with all its faults, as Miss 
Martineau’s best and most useful work. It is true that she 
has since written essays addressed to the Catholics, to the 
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Jews, to the Mahometans. ‘These essays are very good, 
and contain passages of great power and beauty, and no 
doubt deserve the prizes “which they gained. But we are 
contented with reading them once ; and how many converts 
have been made by them? Has one C atholic, one Jew, one 
Maliometan been turned by those essays from the faith of his 
ancestors? If such an event has taken place, we have not 
heard of it. It is true, that she has also written a number of 
tales, intended to elucidate the principles of political econo- 
my; and that these tales have established her reputation, 
and spread it abroad; and that they are executed with emi- 
nent ability; and that they show a knowledge of matters of 
business and abstruse calculation, which would be deemed re- 
markable in any one, but, according to the present notions of 
society, are no less than wonderful ina woman. And yet, 
notwithstanding all this, notwithstanding the praise and per- 
haps the patronage of such a man as Lord Brougham, not- 
withstanding the fashion of the day, we have such serious 
objections against the “[llustrations of Political Economy,” 
that, though we dclight to read and are informed and im- 
proved by reading them, we cannot help placing the more 
humble ‘‘ Traditions of Palestine’’ above them, even on the 
score of prectical utility. To state in a few words some of 
these objections, we doubt if a majority of those for whose 
especial benefit the ‘ I]lustrations”’ are designed, are able to 
understand them. Though the narrative part of them is 
interesting, there are Jong discussions in many of them, in- 
volving their vital principles, whch are so much beyond the 
comprehension, or so far extended beyond the powers of 
attention and patience of ordinary reavers, that they are 
either hurried over, or skipped entirely, and the benefit of 
them is lost. In the second place, we think that Miss Mar- 
tineau has adopted too unreservedly Malthus’s ideas on the 
subject of popul.tion, some of which appear to us not so cold 
and repulsive as baseless and contradicted by facts. And 
again, we think that Miss Martineau, in her Illustrations, 
attributes far.t.o much of the immorality and distress of the 
lower classes in England to poor’s-laws and almshouses, the 
excess of population, and the scarcity of food, and not half 
enough, indeed nothing, to the licentiousness of the upper 
classes, to their boundless extravagance, to their appropria- 
tion of thousands of rich acres of land to mere purposes of 
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luxury, to the laws of entail and primogeniture, and to the 
many other mischiefs attending the existence of an aristocra- 
cy got up in other times, and not fitted for our own. The 
‘I]lustrations’? may have some tendency to allay present 
discontents and prevent partial disturbances ; but their influ- 
ence we hold to be nothing, compared to what it might have 
been, if they had stated these matters boldly and fairly, and as 
we expected Miss Martineau would have stated them, Whig 
as she is, Dissenter as she is, Unitarian as she is. We have no 
thought thatthe “Illustrations,” after all that has been said of 
them, and notwithstanding their real merit, will allay, to any 
considerable extent, the uneasiness of a great mass of her 
countrymen, at a time when every man Is beginning to sus- 
pect that he was made of the same clay as his neighbour. 
This is the substance of the objections which present them- 
selves to us at this moment, and they forbid our yielding that 
cordial approbation to the series of ‘Illustrations,’ which the 
talent displayed in them seems to demand, and which, on 
the appearance of the first number, we were well disposed to 
give. And these are briefly the reasons why we prefer the 
‘¢Traditions of Palestine,” a work which has warmed the 
hearts and quickened the affections of many, and which will 
warm and quicken the hearts and affections of many more, 
giving them a fresh interest in the Gospel history, and in- 
spiring them with increased attachment to the character of 
their Master. 

But we have wandered from the work which was under 
our notice, and we will return to it by selecting one of the 
prayers which it contains, and which are of such uniform 
excellence, that we shall take the first one to which we may 
open. 


‘WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


“Great and ever blessed God, how glorious is thy name, and 
how adorable are thy perfections! J cannot comprehend thy 
nature; for what mortal creature can know the eternal God? 
who can find out the Almighty to perfection? Thou hast ex- 
isted for ever; and of thy being there shall be no end: from 
everlasting to everlasting thou art God. Great as thou art, 
though heaven is thy throne, though infinite space is thy habi- 
tation, thou dost not disdain to protect and sustain the meanest 
of thy creatures. Though angels that excel in strength are thy 
servants, though the mighty sun obeyeth thy command, though 
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all that is vast and wonderful is thine, thou dost care for all 
things that thou hast made; and not even a sparrow falleth to 
the ground without thy will. Thou hast invited man, sinful 
man, who disobeyeth and forgetteth thee, to draw near unto 
thee, to pour out his soul before thee in sorrow for sin: and, 
like a tender father, who pitieth his children, thou dost pity and 
pardon him, when he repenteth of the evil which he hath done. 
O Lord! I would partake of thy grace. I acknowledge with 
shame that I have displeased thee. I have done that which I 
ought not to have done, and have left undone that which I 
ought to have done. I have followed my own evil inclinations, 
rather than thy will. Thou hast said, ‘Give me thy heart;’ 
but I have given my heart too much to the things of the world, 
and have not cherished holy desires and heavenly hopes. O 
Lord! teach me thy way; teach me to please thee better, and 
to devote myself to thy service. May I contemplate thy attri- 
butes, till [ strive in some measure to be perfect as thou art 
perfect. May I be a faithful follower of the Captain of our 
salvation: may I submit myself to his guidance, that I may 
pass safely and peacefully through the storms of sorrow, the 
snares of sin, and the dark valley of the shadow of death. 
Though his form is no more seen on earth, may the voice of 
exhortation, of encouragement, and of love, which still address- 
eth our hearts in his holy gospel, never cease to be my instruct- 
er in thy will, till the end of all things, when I shall appear 
before thee. O may I find mercy in that awful hour, and be 
permitted, through thy grace, to join those virtuous and happy 
spirits, who for ever dwell with thee. 

“‘ Merciful Father! accept of my humble thanksgivings for 
the blessings which have marked the day which is past; and 
may thy goodness protect me during the hours of darkness. 
May I lie down, and sleep, and wake in peace, because thou 
sustainest me; and may my first thoughts be devoted unto thee, 
my guardian and almighty Friend ! 

** Bestow thy blessing, I beseech thee, on all thy children of 
mankind. Do thou reclaim the wicked, comfort the afflicted, 
and permit all to rejoice in the light of thy gospel. 

“1 ask all in the name, and as the disciple, of thy Son, Jesus 
Christ, through whom I would ascribe unto thee alli glory, 
honor, and praise, for ever. AMEN.’ — pp. 63 — 65. 


The essay at the end of this little volume, entitled “A 
Guide to the Study of the Scriptures,”’ enforces the necessi- 
ty of studying the contemporaneous history of the Bible, the 
customs and opinions of the Jews, the climate and produc- 
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tions of Palestine, &c. in order to a proper understanding of 
the Bible itself. It also insists that the character of Chris- 
tianity is to be learned, and its spirit imbibed, more from the 
life and acts, than from the precepts of its Founder. These 
Opinions are doubtless sound, and are now more generally 
received than they were formerly. They are heard, not 
unfrequently, from our own pulpits, and are proclaimed from 
our presses ; and yet they may be overstated. We, certain- 
ly, would be among the last to depreciate sacred criticism and 
biblical lore ; but we would not exalt them at the expense of 
that saving knowledge which it is in the power of the Bible 
to impart to its most unlearned readers, —to those who have 
studied no archeologies, consulted no commentaries. And 
we are afraid that Miss Martineau has not sufficiently guard- 
ed herself in this particular, when she says, in the com- 
mencement of her essay, ‘‘ Many children learn out of the 
Bible from day to day; their parents listen from week to 
week to what is read or expounded in places of worship; 
and the aged are often seen poring over the holy book in the 
intervals of their daily employments, and heard to repeat 
favorite passages out of it when eye-sight fails, or during 
sleepless portions of the night. Yet among all these there 
may be little real knowledge of the volume so much studied.”’ 
Now we hold, that there is a heart-knowledge of the Bible, 

a knowledge of the simplest, yet sublimest, holiest, and most 
important portion of its contents, which is always open to the 
serious, searching, and honest affections, which is to. be learnt 
only by the affections, and without which all critical know- 
ledge, valuable, exceedingly valuable as it is in its place, is 
nothing, absolutely nothing. We do not speak without some 
experience. We have not been exempt from affliction. We 
have known something of the trials of sickness. We can say 
with feeling, that at such periods of sorrow, when our flesh 
was failing, and our spirit was bowed down, the sweet words 
and trusting piety of one of the Psalms, in almost any trans- 
lation, or the affectionate devotion and immortal promise 
breathing in our Saviour’s last discourses and prayers with 
his disciples, have afforded us strength and consolation which 
no critical aids could have increased. It was of little conse- 
quence to us, at those times, how the Jews wore their phy- 
lacteries, or sat at their meals, or built their tombs. These 
were subjects which did not enter our minds. We only 
knew that we had listened to words which were better than 
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any other words; that we had heard a voice from heaven, 
and were comforted. We felt that there was something in 
THE Book, Which was to be found in no other book ; soine= 
thing which distinguished it from other books ; something 
independent, and requiring not the aid of adventitious learn- 
ing. We sympathized anew in the spirit of those well-known 
VErSES ; 
‘A man of subtle reasoning, asked 
A peasant, if he knew 


Where was the internal evidence 
That proved his Bible true. 


“ The terms of disputative art 
Had never reached his ear, 
He laid his hand upon his heart, 

And only answered, ‘ Here !’” 


After all, we believe that we are not, in reality, at issue with 
Miss Martineau, and that she would heartily agree to all that 
we have said. ‘The omission or alteration of one or two such 
passages in her essay as that which we have quoted, which 
we must consider as unguarded, would take away the ground 
of the above remarks. We have spoken what we have 
spoken, freely, because we regard Miss Martineau as so near 
perfection, that we wish to see her perfect. ‘To say the 
truth, there is no writer of the present day, in whose literary 
progress we entertain a warmer interest. She is continually 
before our view, commanding our constant admiration. And 
gifted as are the female writers of Great Britain, now living, 
when we reflect upon the number and variety of her writings, 
their ability, their practical purpose, and their religious spirit, 
we confess for her a superior respect, and are ready to place 
her at their head. 


Art. [V.— The Christian’s Rule of Marriage. An Essay 
by Howarp Mancom, A. M. Boston. James Loring. 
1834. 16mo. pp. 98. 


Mr. Matcom has been led by his interpretation of certain 
passages of Scripture, and by other reasons, to deny the pro- 
priety of a sort of marriages of frequent occurrence in this 
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community, and to refuse to officiate as a clergyman in 
solemnizing them. His determination on this point, was 
announced for the first time, we believe, in the following 
note, originally addressed to the parties immediately inter- 
ested, and some time afterwards published in the newspa- 
pers. 
** Boston, Nov. 9, 1833, 

‘‘Dear Sir:— You will do me the justice to believe me, 
when I assure you, that it is a grief to me that I must disoblige 
persons I greatly respect, and whose kindnesses I would repay 
by every means in my power, and at the same time draw cen- 
sure upon myself from the many persons who will think me 
wrong. ‘Towards yourself and Miss I entertain no other 
sentiments than those of affectionate respect, and shall be ready 
in all my life to render either of you the least or largest services 
in my power. My refusal to officiate at your nuptials arises 
from no other reason than a conscientious inability to unite an 
apparent and professing Christian to one who apparently and 
by profession is not a Christian. 

‘Very respectfully, 
(Signed) Howarp Matcom.” 





As the number of those who openly profess infidelity is 
not large, and as professing infidels are not likely to be per- 
sons for whom a Christian minister would “entertain no 
other sentiments than those of affectionate respect,” we pre- 
sumed that Mr. Malcom meant, in this note, by ‘‘one wha 
apparently, and by profession, is not a Christian,” one who 
is not a church-member. We supposed, until the book be-~ 
fore us appeared, that he had conscientious scruples, which 
forbade his officiating at intermarriages between members of 
his congregation merely, whatever might be their character, 
and members of his church. Now, it seems, he lays down 
‘the great rule, by which Christians are to be governed,”’ in 
terms somewhat different: to wit, “That believers are not at 
liberty to contract marriage with unbelievers.”’ This, in one 
respect, certainly, is better, inasmuch as it makes his scruples 
refer to the real belief of the parties, and not to their pro- 
fessions merely, or church-membership. Perhaps Mr. Mal- 
com would not allow, that there are or can be ‘believers ” 
out of the visible church. However this may be, his great 
rule,’ as now stated, does not assert, in words, that both the 
parties, or neither, must be church-members ; but only, that 
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both the parties, or neither, must be believers. Suill the 
question turns, it will be perceived, not on the expediency or 
necessity of congenial tempers and tastes, nor on requisitions 
of character, as that term is commonly understood, but on 
the matter of belief only; the officiating clergyman being 
judge, it would seem, of what is implied in such belief. 

We feel little or no apprehension in regard to the influence 
or spread of this doctrine. Nevertheless, as it has been ad- 
vanced by a gentleman holding a respectable position in the 
religious and literary world, and as it is advocated and acted 
on by him as a matter of conscience and religious principle, it 
seems to call for some notice. ‘‘ These marriages,” he says, 
‘are either right or wrong; and sacred teachers are bound 
to find out and publish the truth in the case, according to 
their ability, or be guilty of negligence.” 

The Old Testament, as it seems to us, contains nothing, 
properly applicable, either on the ground of authority or 
analogical reasoning, to the question at issue. Mr. Malcom 
quotes, it is true, the following inculcation in Deuteronomy, 
vii. 2—4, or rather, we are sorry to say, misquotes it, wholl 


omitting the italicized clauses. ‘And when the Lord thy 


God shall deliver them before thee, thou shalt smite them, and 
utterly destroy them; thou shalt make no covenant with them, 
nor show mercy unto them: neither shalt thou make marriages 
with them; thy daughter thou shalt not give unto his son, nor 
his daughter shalt thou take unto thy son. For they will 
turn away thy son from following me, that they may serve 
other gods: so will the anger of the Lord be kindled against 
you, and destroy thee suddenly.” 


“This,” he adds, “was not merely a prohibition to marry 
Canaanites, who had been doomed to destruction, but it extend- 
ed to all heathen. Even in the days of Ezra, all such marriages 
were regarded as utterly sinful, though formed with Moabites, 
Ammonites, Egyptians, and other heathen, in whose lineage 
were none of the nations of Canaan.” —p. 8. 


If Mr. Malcom will look again at this “ prohibition,” he 
will find, that, like the similar statute, Exodus xxxiv. 16, it 
as limited to the ‘‘ Canaanites, who had been doomed to de- 
struction,” and does not extend “to all heathen.” By con- 
sulting the statute, Deuteronomy, xxi. 10-14, he will also 
find, that liberty is there expressly given to the Hebrews, to 
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marry heathen captives, not Canaanites ; and that he has been 
led into error by overlooking or confounding e ae 
Furthermore, it appears from the book of Ruth, i. 4, 15, that 
Naomi’s sons “ took them wives of te women af Moab not 
as captives or slaves, nor yet on condition of for ever renounc- 
ing their gods, or as Hebrew proselytes. An Israelite, as 
Michaelis observes, might certainly marry a heathen woman, 
provided he did not allow her, for the time being, to prac- 
tise her idolatries. So common a book as Jahn’s Biblical 
Archeology, should have set Mr. Malcom right on this sub- 


ject, which says: ‘‘ Intermarriages, moreover, were prohibit- 


ed with the Canaanites, for fear that the Hebrews should be 
seduced to idolatry. The law was extended by Ezra and 
Nehemiah to intermarriages with all foreigners, on the 
ground, that there was as much danger of contamination from 
other nations in their time, as there was from the Canaanites 
anciently.””* Besides, Mr. Malcom should remember, that 
if, as he intimates, ‘‘the reason”’ of the law which forbade 
intermarriages between the Israelites and Canaanites is in 
‘full force” in relation to intermarriages between believers 
and unbelievers at the present day, that reason goes to the 
extent of interdicting not only intercourse by marriage, but 
all other interceurse. ‘Thou shalt smite them, and utterly 
destroy them; thou shalt make no covenant with them, nor 
show mercy unto them.” 

Indeed, the general points of difference in the two cases 
here brought into view, are so obvious, that we wonder 
greatly how a thinker and writer of Mr. Malcom’s reputation 
could so far overlook them, as to suppose it logical and just 
to reason, as he does, from one to the other. Take it for 
granted, that the Hebrews were forbidden to intermarry with 
the subjects of other governments, and the devotees of hostile 
and debasing superstitions, that thus the fundamental policy 
of the Mosaic institutions, in keeping up a partition-wall be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, might be realized more effectually. 
Does it follow, under totally dissimilar circumstances, 
that real and merely nominal Christians, being members of 
the same community, and perhaps of the same religious soci- 
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*Jahn’s Biblical Archeology, § 152. See also Michaelis on the 
Laws of Moses, Vol. II. p. 37. 
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ety or congregation, are not at liberty to intermarry? The 
‘reason’? of the old law might apply with some force against 
intermarriages at the present day with polytheists and idola- 
ters, or with avowed and contentious deists or atheists; but 
from the steps which Mr. Malcom has taken, and from the 
language he uses, it is plain, that these constitute but a small 
portion of the ‘‘ unbelievers,’’ to whom his ‘ Christian rule 
of marriage”? is meant to be applicd. He includes amon 
unbelievers, all such’ as are not, in his opinion, real believers ; 
that is, all merely nominal Christians, though members of the 
same community, and of the same congregation. Now we 
say, that to adduce a law in point from the Old Testament, 
one must be found, which forbids the intermarriage not ouly 
of Jews with foreigners and idolaters, but of real Jews with 
merely nominal Jews, —of believing with unbelieving mem- 
bers of the Jewish community. Mr. Malcom will not pre- 
tend, we presume, that any such law exists, and his argu- 
ment, therefore, so far as the Old Testament is concerned, 
fails. 

We turn, next, to the authorities adduced from the New 
Testament, which, if possible, are still less satisfactory. The 
first is from Paul’s Second Epistle to the Corinthians, vi. 
14-16; which, in the common version reads thus; ‘ Be ye 
not unequally yoked together with unbelievers: for what 
fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? and what 
communion hath light with darkness? and what concord hath 
Christ with Belial? or what part hath he that believeth, 
with an infidel? and what agreement hath the temple of 
God with idols? for ye are the temple of the living God.” 
On this passage Mr. Malcom comments as follows : 


*‘ There is no passage in the word of God more express and 
positive than this. Some, I am aware, consider it as applying 
primarily to the admittance of church members. But the great 
mass of commentators refer it to marriage. This seems to be 
rendered at least most probable, by the succession of interroga- 
tions, which immediately follows the prohibition.”’ — p. 62. 


If, as Mr. Malcom says, ‘there is no passage in the word 
of God more express and positive than this,” it is certainly a 
little remarkable, that, by his own showing, some commenta- 
tors refer it “to the admittance of church-members,” and 
others “to marriage,’ and that we are left to determine 
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which interpretation is ‘‘at least most probable,” not by the 
very terms of the prohibition, but “by the succession of in- 
terrogations which immediately follows” it. We are also 
curious to know what commentators Mr. Malcom is in the 
habit of consulting, and the names of some of those to whom 
he refers as ‘“‘ihe great mass of commeotators.”’ Several 
works of this description are now lying open before us, not 
one of which refers the probibition in question, “to the ad- 
mittance of church-members,” and only one, (Macknight, a 
critic of but third-rate pretensions,) “to marriage.” Among 
the lexicograpliers, Schleusner, Robinson, and Bretschneider, 
and among the commentators, Le Clerc, Wetstein, Rosen- 
miller, Locke, Wakefield, Newcome, and others, make the 
figure, “be not unequally yoked,” or ‘be not yoke-/ellows 
with unbelievers,’ to mean, either that the early converts 
were not to imitate, or go along with, the pagans in their 
sustoms and institutions, or that they were not to form un- 
suitable connexions or intimacies with them. Mr. Malcom 
may think, perhaps, that this last interpretation, if well sup- 
ported, would imply that they were not at liberty to contract 
marriages with pagans; but it is apparent from the connex- 
ion, that this was not jin the Apostle’s mind at the time, and 
that he had immediate reference to idolatrous intercourse 
alone, —to unsuitable connexions or intimacies, not of a 
matrimonial, but of a religious charecter.* 
Mr. Malcom thus concludes his learned exposition : 


** Let the reader understand that the argument from this text 
is not intended only for those who admit its being certain that 
the Apostle had marriage particularly in view at the time he 








*Le Clerc thus paraphrases the passage in question ; “Que potest 
esse causa, cur majore affectu prosequamini homines nequaquam 
Christianos, et fallaces doctores, quam me?” Schleusner renders it; 
** Nolite societatem inire cum paganis, vobis plane imparibus, eorumque 
mores imitari et ita consortio, vobis indigno, uti.” Referring to the 
same passage, under the word trsgefvyiw, Bretschneider observes, “Al- 
teram jugi partem trahere est enim tropice, eosdem mores sequi;” and 
accordingly he makes the Apostle say; “ Nolite sequi mores, instituta 
eorum, qui Christo fidem denegant.” Wetstein, as quoted by Mr. Dab- 
ney, says expressly, “ Paul is not speaking of matrimonial alliances, 
but of idolatrous intercourse.” So likewise, Archbishop Newcome ; 
“Show your affectionate obedience to me in this respect: Partake 
not in the religious rites of heathen worshippers.” 


VOL. XVI.——N. S. VOL. XI. NO. IV. 
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wrote it. It cannot be evaded by any pretext. The passage 
must be blotted from the Bible, or those who profess and appear 
to be Christians, must not marry such as profess and appear not 
to be Christians.” — p. 66. 


Few things are so apt to disturb our habitual equanimity 
as this sort of flippancy in speaking of the Scriptures; as if 
we must blot or burn our Bibles, or succumb immediately to 
every antiquated absurdity, or upstart innovation. If, as the 
most eminent philologists teach, iregoluyeiy means, in this — 
‘to bear the other end of the yoke,” or to go along with, o 
imitate, the pagans in their idolatrous rites, it obviously Det 
nothing to do with connexions, equal or unequal, having 
any analogy to marriage. Or if Mr. Malcom chooses to put 
the prohibition to marry, on the ground that all intercourse 
and association between believers and unbelievers is forbid- 
den, then, to be consistent, he must forbid their living togeth- 
er in the same family, their visiting familiarly in the same 
circle, and their doing business together. Besides, cannot 
Mr. Malcom distinguish between an apostolical injunction, 
supposing it to have been given, in regard to what in the ex- 
isting circumstances was obviously expedient, and a positive 
law of perpetual obligation ? 

The second passage of Scripture adduced in support of the 
new ‘rule of marriage,” is the following: ‘ ‘The wife is 
bound by the law, as long as her busband liveth; but, if her 
husband be dead, she is at liberty to be married to whom she 
will; only in the Lord.” 1 Cor. vii. 39. On this pas- 
sage Mr. Malcom expresses himself, as usual, in a little too 
much of ‘that spirit of dictation,” of which, he tells us in 
his Preface, “‘ he is conscious of being utterly destitute.” 


‘*The import of the expression,” he says, ‘‘ cannot be mis- 


understood, even by a negligent reader. A person who is ‘in 
the Lord,’ or ‘ in Christ Jesus,’ is a person who belongs to the 
church of Christ, or a religious person. Mc Knight’s render- 
ing of our text is, ‘only he must be a Christian,’ and no writer 
offers a contrary interpretation.” 


Our author’s acquaintance with Scripture, and Scriptural 
interpretation, is not such as to warrant him in the indulgence 
of such sweeping remarks. Le Clerc, Locke, and many 
others we doubt not, do offer, ‘‘a contrary interpretation ”’ ; 
making the widow’s marrying “in the Lord” to refer to the 
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principles on which she is to marry, and not to the religious 
connexions or character of her intended husvand.* Grant- 
ing, however, that the interpretation of the Apostle’s words 
given above is the true interpretation, it becomes us to inquire 
under what circumstances, and for what purpose they were 
written, and whether they must be considered as obligatory 
on ‘‘ widows”’ at the present day. ‘They occur in that part 
of his First Epistle to the Corinthians, in which Paul answers 
at length certain questions which they had sent to him re- 
specting the propriety and expediency of marriage. After 
admitting the lawfulness of marriage in general, and charging 
those who were married not to separate, ~ of their own accord, 
though married to unbelievers, he thus introduces his advice 
to young unmarried persons: “ Now concerning virgins, I 
have no commandment of the Lord; yet I give my judgment, 
as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful. 
I suppose, therefore, that this is good for the present distress.” 
1 Cor. vii. 25, 26. He then urges, for reasons which he 
assigns, that, other things permitting, it would be better for 
the young converts, ‘‘in the present distress’? to remain 
single, and concludes with giving the following advice, having 
special reference to ‘“‘widows.”’ ‘The wife is bound by the 
law as long as her husband liveth; but if her husband be 
dead, she is at liberty to be married to whom she will; only 
in the Lord. But she is happier if she so abide, after my 
Judgment and [think also that I have the spirit of God.” 
39, 40. Now we presume, that two persons are not to be 
found, whatever may be their prejudices and prepossessions, 
who can sit down and read through this whole chapter in con- 
nexion, without perceiving that the Apostle intended to be un- 
derstood as giving advice, “after his judgment,” and not as 
laying down a law on divine authority, and that the advice 
was not intended to be of universal and perpetual application, 
but had immediate and sole reference to ‘the present dis- 
tress.”” Yet what says Mr. Malcom? 


‘‘Here then is a plain and positive rule. What shall be 
done with it? The will of heaven is distinctly revealed. Shall 
it be obeyed or disobeyed? Will we submit to the New Testa- 
ment or hide our face from its import?, Let every one give to 





* Fora siialine use of the vane iv xugiy See Sinn xvi. 12. 1 Cor. i. 
31. Ephes. iv. 1. Phil. iii. 1. Rev. xiv. 13. 
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this passage the reflection it deserves. It needs no comment, 
and scarcely admits any. The Lord preserve us from wilfully 
shutting our eyes, and drawing upon ourselves judicial blind- 
ness |”? — pp. 68, 69. 


Can Mr. Malcom be serious in talking in this wise about 
‘judicial blindness” ? Has he yet to learn that the apostolic 
counsels now under consideration, even if they were not 
expressly res stricted to “the present distress,’’ would never- 
theless have received such a construction from all enlighten- 
ed critics, according to a familiar and well established rule of 
interpretation as set forth by orthodox writers? “ Instead of 
adopting the sayings and actions recorded in Scripture, implic- 
itly and abs lutely,” says Dr. Hey, in a passage from his 
Norrisian Lectures quoted and approved by Mr. Horne, ‘ we 
ought to reason in some such inanner as this: If such a per- 
son so situated, best answered the ends of such an institution, 
by acting in such a manner, how shall we, in our situation, 
best answer the ends of the same.’?* Also, in a recent arti- 
cle on Dr. Arnold’s Sermons in “ The British Critic,” + we 
find the same doctrine advanced with still greater distinctness 
by him, and conceded by his reviewers; to wit, “that the 
divine commandments, addressed to one man, or one genera- 
tion of men, are binding on other men and other generations, 
only so far forth as their respective circumstances and condi- 
tions are similar.” And what were the ‘circumstances and 
conditions ”’ of the case in question? A widow, an unprotect- 
ed female, belonging to a proscribed and persecuted sect, was 
advised not to put at risk her faith, her comfort, and her life, 
and those of ber children, by becoming the wife, which in 
those days would have made her but little better than the 
slave, of an imperious idolater or Jew. Now will any body 
in his senses pretend, that there is any sort of analogy between 
the domestic circumstances of such a widow so connected 
and those of a believer married to an unbeliever at the pres- 
ent day, the unbeliever being of such a character in other 
respects, that a Christian minister entertains for him “no 
other sentiments than those of affectionate respect”? The 
Apostle’s advice, though he is careful to say that he did not 
enjoin it as a ‘commandment of the Lord,” was evidently 





* Horne’s Introduction, Vol I. p. 675. t+ No. 25 
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judicious and important in reference to the peculiar times and 
circumstances for which it was intended, and to which it was 
limited. Yet who will say, that by any just parity of reason 
it can be applied as advice, and much less as a law, at the 
present day, to prevent the intermarriage of ‘ apparent and 
professing Christians,” of any age, or either sex, with those 
who do not claim to be so regarded, but who nevertheless 
are thoroughly amiable and respectable members of the same 
Christian community, and perhaps of the same congregation ? 
Happily however, in this case, there is no necessity of resort- 
ing to general reasonings ; because, as we have had occasion 
to intimate more than once already, the advice is restricted 
expressly, and in so many words, to the existing exigency of 
the first converts, ‘‘ the present distress,’ 

One other text is alleged by Mr. Malcom in justification 
of the step he has taken, somewhat ‘oblique’ in its ap- 
plication, as he himself is constrained to admit. It is this: 
‘¢ Have we not. power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well 
as other Apostles?’’ 1 Cor. ix. 5. That is to say: 
Paul had as good a right to lead about a sister, a wife, in 
his missionary excursions, as any other Apostle. Therefore 
it is universally true at the present day, and should be re- 
cognised and obeyed asa positive law, that ‘ believers are 
not at liberty to contract marriage with unbelievers.” Such 
logic can hardly have a face to plead even ‘benefit of 
clergy.’ 

Three or four objections drawn from reason, experience, 
and general expediency, but not very precisely stated nor 
logically arranged, are also urged in this work against the 
marriages in question. So far as they have any force or con- 
sistency they may be regarded as a feeble defence of a prop- 
osition, respecting which we suppose, however much it may 
be disregarded in practice, there can really be but one mind. 
We mean, that it is of paramount importance, in the choice 
of a husband or wife, to consider suitableness, not only of 
age, education, taste, and exterial condition, but also of 
moral and religious character. But what has this to do with 
the proposition which Mr. Malcom, in justification of the 
singular step he has taken, here proposes to verify and estab- 
lish ; namely, “that believers are not at liberty to contract 
marriage with unbelievers.” We presume that he can per- 
ceive the distinction, now that it is pointed out, between 
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advice and a law, between the inculcation of a general rule 
of expediency, which every one is left ‘at liberty ” to ap) ly 
for himself, and the inculcat‘on of a universal, express, and 
authoritative prohibition. Cases may occur, doubtless, like 
that of the Missionaries mentioned by Mr. Malcora,* in 
which toa sound and well-ordered mind there can be no 
more doubt about the impropriety of an ill assorted marriage, 
than if it were contracted in the face of an express interdict. 
From the following extract, however, it will appear, that he 
proposes to carry his “Christian rule”? much further, and 
to an extent, which in this community would be alike un- 
authorized and odious. 


‘‘ Suppose the husband,” says he, ‘‘to possess the highest 
degree of mere buman excellence, in disposition and habits, 
and the utmost respect for religious forms. Suppose him hon- 
orable, benevolent, educated, judicious, useful. Suppose him 
to train his children with the utmost propriety, and even 
maintain family worship. Here isa strong case. But he is 
not pious, in the estimation of the judicious. A Christian fe- 
male adventures marriage. What will be the probable effect ? 
Will she not be likely, in her love and respect for him, after 
intimate and prolonged witness of his excellence, to ask whether 
he has not religion enough? Will she not doubt whether she 
herself be as good, because she finds her life less perfect ? 
Will it not seem to her impossible that this kind, good, and 
apparently religious man, who seems to do the best he can, 
should be an heir of wrath, a candidate for infinite misery ? 
Her heart will rise up against the discriminating doctrines 
of grace.” — p. 26. 

This, to be sure, is a pretty “strong case.”?’ Human 
excellence can be nothing more than human excellence ; 
that is to say, it must be ‘* mere human excellence.” 
Here, then, is one who possesses all the excellence attaina- 


> 








* He tells us, in a note, p. 24, that, “at the Society Islands, some 
who had gone forth to convert the heathen to God, and had resolution 
enough to leave all to do this service, on losing their companions, 
sought second marriages among the unconverted natives. But they 
were like Samson before Delilah! They soon abandoned the society 
of their brethren, at length renounced Christianity, sunk into shocking 
vices, and went down apostates from God, to untimely graves!” Mr. 
Malcom ought not to have retailed this startling anecdote, to us, and 
we presume to many others, entirely new, without giving the names, 
or at Jeast the necessary references. We hope and trust that such 
cases have not been of frequent occurrence. 
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ble by man, both “in disposition and habits,” and in “the 
highest degree.”” He is not only ‘honorable, benevolent, 
educated, judicious, useful” but ‘* kind, good, and apparently 
religious,’ manifesting ‘“‘the utmost respect for religious 
forms,” training up his children ‘‘with the utmost pro- 
priety,” and even maintaining ‘family worship.” Now 
where is the ‘Christian female” in this community, nct 
utterly besotted by a debasing fanaticism, who would hesi- 
tate to encourage the proposals of such a man, on the 
ground that she must first go and consult her minister, or the 
church, (for they, we suppose, are to be understood by “ the 
judicious,”’) and ascertain whether in the cabalistic phrase 
of her party he is ‘‘ pious,”’ or not? At the same time we 
entirely agree with Mr. Malcom in the opinion which he 
intimates, that a sensible and observing female, connected 
with such a husband, will be very likely, ‘after intimate 
and prolonged witness of his excellence,” and finding that 
his “life” is better than hers, to begin to suspect that he 
may have something of the Christian about him. Certain we 
are, that Mr. Malcom is right in saying, that in process of time 
‘her heart will rise up against”? any doctrines, however 
misnamed, which assert or imply the horrible idea that such 
a person “‘ who seems to do the best he can, should be an 
heir of wrath, a candidate for infinite misery.” ‘The “rule 
of marriage”’ here advocated would carry the worst features 
of the Exclusive System into our social and domestic, as 
well as religious relations. We do not say that this was 
intended by its author, for he does not appear to be aware, 
in all cases, of the tendency of his own arguments, nor of 
what they would really prove, if they proved any thing. 
But we do say that this would follow in fact, provided his loose 
and inconsequential suggestions were carried out to their 
legitimate results, and acted on generally and consistently. 
Why not say then, in so many words, that a female brought 
up in an Orthodox family, and herself Orthodox and 
pious, is ‘not at liberty to contract marriage with” one 
who is not Orthodox, though possessing “ the highest degree 
of mere human excellence, ’’—a ‘kind, good, and apparent- 
ly religious man,” — because forsooth, becoming impressed 
with his better sense, and, if Mr. Malcom will have it so, his 
better “‘life,”’? she may be led at last to renounce or suspect 
some of the “ discriminating doctrines” of Orthodoxy ? 
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Again Mr. Malcom says: 

« A living, devoted Christian may be forced into the company 
of the ungodly, but he cannot be happy there. He can be 
friendly and obliging to all, but he cannot be familiar and at 
ease with all. Nor ‘would the sinner be fond of his company, 
if, under an awful sense of future realities, he took care on all 
proper occasions, to set forth the claims of his Divine Master, 
the vices and dangers of sinful associates, and the superiority 
of spiritual pleasures.: 

‘* Such alliances, then, are essentially rebellious. Whoever 
contracts them in spite of reason, and Scripture, and fair re- 
monstrance, can have little claim to true discipleship. How 
can the dutiful servant marry his Master’s declared enemy ? 
It was an awful question to Jehoshaphat —‘ Shouldst thou love 
them that hate the Lord?’ How can a good child marry the 
natural enemy of his father, and of bis father’s principles? 
The quesoion comes closer. Can any one marry his own 
personal enemy?” p 13. 


‘* He,” our author had said immediately before, “ who is 
sincere in allegiance takes his Lord’s enemies as his own”? ; 
and the tendency of the remarks just quoted seems to be to 
stir up such a person to treat them accordingly. We sub- 
mit, however, whether a minister of the gospel would be well 
employed who should go round and instruct the godly wives 
of his flock to look upon their husbands, when “ not pious 
in the estimation of the judicious”, as personal enemies. 
If actually married, Mr. Malcom admits, that they are not at 
liberty to separate ; still, according to his principles, the god- 
ly wife must live with her (so called) ungodly husband, 
though, as we have seen, he may be a “kind, good, and ap- 
parently religious man,’ as with her ‘own personal enemy.” 
Nay, if we understand what is meant, it is gravely argued 
against the unequal matches complained of, that a godly wife 
thus connected may perchance be so far carried away by a 
sense of her husband’s acknowledged “ excellence” and 
better ‘‘life”’, as to forget in her unguarded moments that 
he is her ‘‘ own personal enemy,” and not take care, ‘‘ under 
an awful sense of future realities,” to make herself sufficiently 
disagreeable to him. A few such cases may have come 
under Mr. Malcom’s notice, but we bid him be comforted ; 
for generally speaking we believe that the sort of «© godly 
wives,’’ here had particularly in view, do not think much 
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better of their husbands, nor treat them much better, 
than his doctrine would seem to require. At the same 
time he need look no further for an explanation of the 
fact, which he so frequently insists upon and deplores, that his 
‘‘ godly wives” are but seldom instrumental in winning over 
their husbands to a deeper sense of religion. To have part 
in the apostolic encouragement, they must submit to the apos- 
tolic injunction. ‘* Likewise, ye wives, be in subjection to 
your own husbands ; that if any obey not the word, they 
also may without the word be won by the conversation of 
the wives, while they observe your chaste conversation 
coupled with fear.”’ 1 Peter it. 1, 2. Then, ‘* What know- 
est thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband? 
or how knowest thou, O man, whether thou shalt save 
thy wife?”? 1 Cor. vi. 16. 

Some directions are given to parents, towards the close 
of the book, in regard to the policy to be adopted with re- 
ference to ‘‘the enemy,” which come, we suppose, under 
the head of stratagem. 


“If your pious daughter,’ we are told, “ be the object of 
peculiar regard to some youth, ingenuous, but yet not religious, 
I do not say you should thwart such an attachment. But let it 
not grow into an ardent intimacy. Lspecially let it not ripen 
into an engagement. * * * * * Let him accompany her to the 
house of God, and to the conference meeting. Let him have 
the all-important subject kept suitably before him. Let him 
kneel by your family altar, while you pour out before God your 
audible entreaties on his behalf. Let him hear from her lips 
the frequent experience of her own heart. In fine, let the thou- 
sand secret arts, which affection and piety dictate, be employed. 
Who can doubt the result?’ — pp. 88, 89. 


*¢ Marriage,” according to Mr. Malcom, p. 38, “is not 
among the means of grace’’; but courtship, it seems, is, 
though at some little expense of consistency in regard to 
‘the vices and dangers of sinful associates.”’ 

The author of this essay appeals (p. 44.) to “the united 
testimony of great and good men in all ages,” as sustaining 
his doctrine, ‘‘ without a dissenting voice.”’ Instead of this, 
however, his own citations show. that few of them, if any, 
sustain or countenance it; at any rate, not to the extent to 
which he would have it carried, nor in the particular application 
of it now under consideration. They urge indeed, and, by uni- 
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versal consent, the Christian moralist cannot urge too strenu- 
ously, the extreme evils end dangers of al i intimacy and famil- 
iarity, and especially of marrisge, with the wicked and i:re- 
ligious ; and that with husband ead wife there should be some 

acid degree of congeniality, not only in temper, and taste, 
and w orldly views, but, for still stronger reasons, in moral and 
religious character; nay, if possible, that there should be on 
the all-important subject of Christianity entire harmony of 
opinion as well as of feeling and worship. ‘They allege, 
moreover, what, we presume, nobody in his senses ever 
thought of questioning, that a vast proportion of the crime 
and misery in the world may be traced directly or indirectly 
to ill-assorted matches, lightly, absurdly, insanely entered 
into by persons, the mutual repugnance of whose constitutions, 
principles, or connexions, made it in the bighest degree im- 
probable from the beginning that they would live ‘together 
either virtuously or happily. Mankind not unfrequently 
manifest in, beyond all question or comparison, the most 
eventful transaction of life, less discretion or deliberation than 
they do in the most trivial ; and seeing this, the wise and 
good exclaim, remonstrate, entreat. But, unlike Mr. Mal- 
com, they do not frame a proposition of their own, and think 
to impose it on the community, as an express and positive 
law of God; they do not take it upon themselves author- 
itatively to affirm, that there can be no possible exceptions to 
this general rule of expediency or propriety; nor do they 
set themselves up as infallible umpires in regard to the prac- 
tical application of such a rule. They set forth the general 
principles, on which a Christian should proceed in such 
cases; they insist on the peril of contracting an unsuitable 
alliance, putting their objection on the same general ground, 
whether this unsuitableness grows out of an apparently irre- 
concilable repugnance of temper, or occupation, or faith ; they 
indicate the usual, the probable consequences of such allian- 
ces. But they do not, like Mr. Malcom, propose on any 
grounds to take from the parties immediately interested the 
c liberty ”? to decide for themselves in the last resort the 
question of expediency, and right, and Christian consistency, 
in its application to the case in hand. Probably not a min- 
ister referred to in this Essay would have refused or hesitated 
to solemnize a marriage between two members of his own con- 
gregation,or the same community, for both of whom he en- 
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tertained “no other sentiments than those of affectionate re- 
spect,’ on the ground here taken by Mr. Malcom ;—namely, 
that in his judgment one was a believer, and the other an unbe- 
liever, and that such marriages are expressly and positively 
interdicted, like those between persons within the prescribed 
degrees of relationship and blood.* 

In noticing a few of the “objections” to his course, Mr. 
Malcom thinks it a small matter, that ‘‘as the number of the 
female sex transcends that of the other, in.the visible church, 
this doctrine would consign many Christian females to celi- 
bacy.” Neither is he much staggered by the posing ques- 
tion, “ May not a Christian be happier, with a person alto- 
gether amiable, without piety, than with a crooked, ill-tem- 
pered professor ?”’ “If,’’ says he (p. 80), ‘‘ you were compelled 
to marry either an amiable sinner, or an unamiable Christian, 
take the Christian.” It is hard that a man should be “ com- 
pelled”’ to marry anybody ; but, in the alternative here pro- 
posed, most persons, we think, would take the “ amiable sin- 
ner,’’ if we know what is meant by that odd appellation. 
But the great and insuperable objections to Mr. Malcom’s 
scheme are these. It is not supported by a skadow of au- 
thority or warrant from Scripture ; it proposes to draw a line 
of demarkation between believers and unbelievers, the convert- 
ed and unconverted, professors and non-professors, absolutely 
without precedent in the church ; it would have the effect to im- 
plicate our social and domestic as well as religious relations 
in all the uncertainty of theological disputation, and in all 
the evils and injustice of the Exclusive System; and it 
would make the priest or minister an umpire and a spiritual 
dictator in a service, in which he is known to the laws in no 





* Neander does not represent the primitive Christians as going to 
this extent in discouraging intermarriages with pagans; who says, — 
and the passage, by the way, is in many respects a better one in favor of 
Mr. Malcom than any hehas adduced: “As long as the religious and 
moral point of view, in which Christianity first presented marriage, 
was strictly adhered to, it was felt, that, where the bond of religion 
did not unite the consciences, where, on the contrary, there was a de- 
cided disunion in the highest circumstance of the inward life, the 
true import of marriage could never receive its fulfilment. Jt was, there- 
fore, wished that no marriages should ever take place between Chris- 
tians and heathens.” — History of the Christian Religion and Church. 
Vol. 1. p. 317. 
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other capacity than as a civil functionary. Besides, sup- 
posing it to be carried into full and successful operation, it 
would not, and could not, prevent or materially lessen, the 
frequency or the evils of unequal and ill-sorted marriages in 
the community ; because ‘‘ unbelievers,” who, in Mr. Mal- 
com’s sense of that term, constitute the great majority, 

, would still be “at liberty ’ to marry as they list, and ‘‘ be- 
lievers”’ themselves would also be ‘at liberty”? to marry 
one another without regard to irreconcilable and mortal re- 
pugnances of temper, habits, and connexions. 

As the author of this Essay has publicly invited a dis- 
cussion of the soundness of its principles and reasonings, 
we hope he will take in good part what is here offered. 
We do not understand that his own denomination ac- 
cord with him, any more than other Christians, in the 
novel and extraordinary position which he has assumed. 
We doubt, neither the uprightness of his purposes, nor his gen- 
eral ability and usefulness as a Christian minister; but un- 
til he has accustomed himself to sounder principles of Scrip- 
tural interpretation, and a closer and more exact logic, we 
entertain no fears of his making a single convert to his 
innovations. 


Art. V.— Historical Class Book ; (Part First.) Contain- 
ing Sketches of History, from the Beginning of the 
World to the End of the Roman Empire in Italy, 
A. D. 476. By Wittram Sutuivan, LL. D. &c. Bos- 
ton: Carter, Hendee, & Co. 1833. 12mo. pp. 264. 


Tue same hand which has already furnished our schools 
with a Political and a Moral, now offers them an Historical 
Class Book. ‘The workings of the same mind can be easily 
traced in all three of these volumes, and the last is not 
inferior in ability or interest to either of its predecessors. 
We were particularly pleased with the judicious abstract 
which is given of the early history of the world, drawn, of 
course, from the writings of the Old Testament. It pre- 
sents the most important facts in the lives of ‘the youthful 
world’s gray fathers,’ the fortunes of the Jewish nation, 
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and the general course of events as recorded in ancient 
Scripture ; and while it places these ina prominent light, 
it only glances at matters of obscure and doubtful import 
and unsettled controversy. That portion also of the world’s 
history which is commonly called “ profane,” is presented 
with similar judgment; and the moral remarks and infer- 
ences which are made, while they are generally sound and 
valuable, are so seasoned with liveliness as to suit the 
frame and apprehension of the youthful mind. Take the 
two following sections as examples. 


‘141. It is enough to show the interest of the present day 
in Grecian mythology, that students, whether they spend their 
hours of study on poetry or prose, on subjects of religion, 
policy, war, or philosophy, are sure to find something of these 
deities in all that is sought to be known. The sacred nine 
are annually invoked in all the scientific institutions of Europe 
and America. It would detract nothing from the solemnity 
of the invocation to know, that the nine were originally only a 
band of songsters who constituted part of the retinue of a 
royal lover of music ; for poetry has long hallowed their divine 
vocation, and established an empire for them which no one 
would be impious enough to dispute. Many of these delightful 
visions would melt away, if one knew of what elements they 
were composed. It is justly due, however, to the heroic age 
to say, that there was then none of the absurd idolatry which 
disgraced cotemporaneous nations ; and that there was a loftier 
sense of morality, founded in the fear of the gods, than was 
manifested in after ages, by the same people, when they be- 
came more refined. It is probable that they had oracles in 
these early days, but their supremacy belongs to a later period. 

“142. It is deeply to be regretted, that the indispensable 
acquisition of the Greek and Latin languages has been com- 
monly made through diligent study of fables little suited to the 
purity of youthful minds. There are purified editions of the 
Greek and Latin classics, which must be familiarly known to 
qualify a youth to be received into any college. But there are 
still many passages retained, which a preceptor would blush to 
construe and explain to his pupil. The world, at this day, 
would be none the worse, if the works of Ovid had not come 
down to us.”— pp. 75, 76. 


The latter of these sections, especially, we were glad to 
see in type and in a school-book. It may do something, 
beside what has already been done elsewhere and by others, 
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toward the redressing of a great wrong. It is only a few 
years since it seems to have been seriously supposed, that 
impurity 1s impurity in Greek and Latin as well as in 
English ; and not the less so, when the impure Greek or 
Latin is required to be rendered into corresponding English, 
by a boy, in the hearing of a whole class or school of boys. 
We are amazed to think what licentious stuff used to be 
recited io a grave instructor by his ingenuous pup ls, and 
after it had been‘studied and conned by them too most 
diligently, word by word, and with the help, perhaps, in 
the case of a poet, of what was called an “ ordo,”’ which 
exhibited in bald prose the more elegant abominations of 
the poetry. What an influence must this have had on the 
minds of those, who were taught at the same time to cherish 
the warmest enthusiasm toward every thing classical, and 
to look on the writers of Greece and Rome as sacred and 
almost superhuman characters ? The state of things is 
better now. In our schools and colleges we have expurgated 
editions of some of the ancient classics; and this change 
we regard as marking one step in the improvement of the 
age. But we agree with Mr Sullivan, that more expur- 
gation, more of the cleansing process, is yet required. 

In concluding the history of ancient Rome, the following 
summary is given of the character of the famed mistress 
of the world, which will show the author’s estimate of 
Roman virtue and Roman glory. 


** 449. Such seems to have been the origin, the progress, the 
decline, and fall of Rome. Emotions of sorrow and compas- 
sion arise, that Rome, and Romans, should be prostrate before 
an unfeeling and ignorant savage: that brutal muscular 
strength should usurp the abodes of Camillus, of the Scipios, 
and of Brutus; and the seats of patriotism, learning, eloquence, 
and refinement. But, what was patriotism at Rome? Humil- 
jation, servitude, or destruction, to all that lived but Romans, 
What was learning at Rome? The best of the remnants 
which have been saved, are mythological fancies, stories of 
barbarous or intestine wars, severe satires on Roman manners, 
or plaints of suffering under the hand of rapine: the only 
relief, in the picture, is the beautiful philosophy of Cicero. 
Of the eloquence of Rome, the finest specimens are found in the 
just criminations of its own profligate conspirators against the 
rights and liberties of their countrymen. Its refinements, with 
few exceptions, may all be reduced to the using of natural and 
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artificial products, for the mere gratification of the senses. 
The roads of the empire were for armies to march on. The 
monuments of Rome tell only of Roman cruelties and robber- 
ies, or of arrogant self- -ratulation. The national inte grity of 
Romans is found in the answer of Brennus, the Gaul; ‘ My 
right I carry at the point of my sword; all things belong 4 
the brave.’ What was the sum of misery inflicted on the 
human race, to make Rome great and glorious! How many 
countries laid waste ; how many cities plundered and destroy- 
ed; how many better men than Romans, and even how many 
illustrious FeMALEs toiled after the triumphal car, to pass to 
the precincts of a prison, or to the hands of an executioner ! 
After all the proud eulogies bestowed on Romans, they were, 
iN MORALS, worse than those whom they stigmatized as barba- 
rians ; they were superior to their final conquerors, only in the 
refinements of selfishness.” — p. 239. 


The last chapter of the volume is taken up with the in- 
stitution of some ‘comparisons between ancient nations, 
and the people of the United States.” ‘Lhe result of 
these comparisons is to show, that we enjoy high advan- 
tages, civil, political, moral, and religious, over the states 
of elder times; but they are concluded by a serious warn- 
ing against the abuse of these advantages, and against the 
influence of those men who would tempt us to abuse them. 
From this chapter we cannot forbear quoting the author’s 
excellent remarks on the artificial distinctions of society. 


‘454. Among the causes of the miseries which have been 
noticed, in these ancient nations, was that of irrational distinc- 
tion among the members of society. Birth, office, or peculiar 
privileges, gave a superiority to a few, over the multitude. 
The few were rich, luxurious, and tyrannical, the many were 
poor, craving, idle, and ignorant ; and yet were sometimes the 
ultimate sovereign, especially in Rome. When the favor of 
such a sovereign was to be had through gifts, spectacles, and 
amusements, which the rich and aspiring could afford to pre- 
sent, it was inevitable that such a sovereign should become 
venal and corrupt. It was still worse, when the populace were 
idle and craving, and could only be kept from sedition and 
tumult, by being fed at public expense, and amused with 
splendid pageantry, or interested by sanguinary conflicts be- 
tween human beings, or between men and ferocious beasts. 

**455. No such causes of degradation exist in the United 
States. Office does not give wealth, nor the means of acquir- 
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ing it, unless gross and abominable frauds be resorted to. 
There are no distinctions founded in riches, which are politi- 
cally dangerous, or socially inconvenient. Riches come from 
inheritance, or industry; and the wealthy must use their 
wealth for the common good, or not use it at all. Wealth cannot 
be productive here, without giving employment to the various 
orders of society, in the known divisions of labor. There 
can be no accumulation of wealth, which will make it a dan- 
gerous engine. Comparing the riches which many individuals 
had in Rome, Greece, and the East, with those which Ameri- 
cans have, no man in the United States can be said to be rich. 
The wealth of the richest is soon divided and dissipated ; and 
one or two generations sink the greatest fortune to insignif- 
icance by distribution. ‘The way to wealth is equally open to 
talents and industry, in whomsoever these qualities are found. 
But, however rich one may be, and whatever use he may de- 
sire to make of riches, for purposes hostile to the public wel- 
fare, there is no such material to work upon here, as in Greece 
and Rome. There is in this land no idle, corrupt populace, 
for a Crassus to purchase ; no hireling soldiery, for an Octavius 
to reward. Every member of society may be usefully and 
properly busy, and all worthy and reputable persons are so.” 
— pp. 243, 244. 


Instructers of youth must decide, whether this Class 
Book is peculiarly adapted, as we cannot help thinking it 
is, to the use of schools. Although this is a point which we 
cannot decide for them, we can at least recommend the 
work to their perusal, that they may make an impartial 
trial of it for themselves. 





Art. VI. — Memoir of Roger Williams, the Founder of the 
State of Rhode Island. By James D. Knowtes, Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Duties in the Newton Theological In- 
stitution. Lincoln, Edmands, & Co. Boston. 1834. 
12mo. pp. xx. and 437. 


We are indebted to Professor Knowles for a valuable 
contribution in this work to the history and biography of 
our country. A life of Roger Williams, we had occasion 
to know, had been once and again proposed, as it had also 
been much desired. It is exhibited in this volume with 
faithfulness and impartiality. The author has evidently 
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spared no pains in collecting the requisite materials, which 
both Dr. Belknap, our American biographer, and Mr. 
Southey in England, had sought without success, and which, 
scattered and imperfect as they were, required no small in- 
dustry and skill to assemb'e and arrange. We are particu- 
larly gratified by the spirit of candor and sober discrimination, 
which pervades the volume, and is among its highest re- 
commendations. It has established beyond all reasonable 
question the claims of Roger Williams to a place not only with 
the founders of its independent states, but with the honored 
Fathers of New England; with that illustrious race of men, 
of whom Lord Brougham, the present Chancellor of Eng- 
land, in his work on Colonial Policy, thus speaks: ‘The 
first settlers of all the colonies were men of irreproachable 
characters. Many of them fled from persecution ; others on 
account of an honorable poverty ; and all of them with their 
expectations limited to the prospect of a bare subsistence in 
freedom and peace. All idea of wealth or pleasure was out 
of question. ‘The greater part of them viewed their emigra- 
tion as a taking up of the cross, and bounded their hopes of 
riches to the gifts of the spirit, and their ambition to the 
desire of a kingdom beyond the grave. A set of men more 
conscientious in their doings and simple in their manners 
never founded a commonwealth. And,” concludes he, ‘it 
is the peculiar glory of North America, that, with a very few 
exceptions, its ewpire was originally founded in charity and 
peace.” 

It is a common fault in biography to magnify beyond all 
just proportion the merits of its subjects; especially, when, 
as in this instance of Roger Williams, ancient prejudices are 
to be removed, and disputed honors conferred, the biogra- 
pher almost of necessity becomes the zealous advocate. And 
in the fervor of defence, perhaps too from the mere con- 
templation, in its fairer exhibitions, of the character of 
his hero, he is naturally betrayed into extravagance and en- 
thusiasm. Should it also happen, that local or professional 
partialities conspire to aggravate this tendency, it would be 
rare indeed to find, and it would be almost unreasonable to 
look for simple truth. Hence the difference so often per- 
ceived between the memoirs of eminent men and the men 
themselves. Hence the distrust, at least the qualified confi- 
dence, with which the cautious and reflecting read the lives 
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of saints, of heroes, and of pious children. That, which was 
of itself in no way remarkable, cr which to the impartial eye 
or daily observation, might have appeared a defect, shall, 

with a little imagination and dressing up, be held out as an 
eminent gift or virtue. From these faults the Memoir be- 
fore us is uncommonly free. We believe Mr. Knowles has 
been faithful to history and truth, without coloring or over- 
statement. And, what in these days of bitterness and 
exclusiveness Is certainly no vulgar praise, — would that it 

were so, —in vindicating the claims of the founder of his 
native state, he has neither overlooked nor depreciated 
the merits of his opponents, even when justice to them 
would seem to involve reproach upon him. ‘T’o Mr. Cotton 
of Boston, and other congregational ministers, who could 
not but disapprove the conduct as well as the opinions of 
Williams ; to Governors Winthrop and Winslow, who, not- 
withstanding their personal friendship, were required by their 
official stations to execute the public will against him; and 
to the character of the Puritan fathers in general, whose views 
of religion and state-policy took their impression not less 
from the necessities of their condition than from the spirit of 
the times, — Professor Knowles is throughout this Memoir, 
and we take pleasure in acknowledging it, invariably just, 
candid, and honorable. 

Of the style of this book we might speak in commenda- 
tion, if we except an affectation of classic allusion, occasion- 
ally betraying itself, and not always of the most graceful 
kind. We are not studious of selecting examples, nor 
are there many. In referring, however, to Mr. Williams’s 
hospitality to the fugitive Gorton, the author takes care to 
show us, that he was no stranger to Virgil, or Virgil no stran- 
ger to him ; for he tells us, that Mr. Williams a had himself 
tasted of the cup of sorrow, and, like Dido,” (that love-sick 
lady of oe). “had been taught by suffering to succour the 
miserable” ! —'This is somewhat of an approach to the pedan- 
try of days sha are past, when few boys went to college, and 
they that did were willing to show that they had been there. 

In the following extract from bis Preface the writer intro- 
duces the subject of his history with acknowledgments of 
the sources,* whence he had gathered his materials. After 


*“The Rev. Mr. Greenwood formed the design of preparing a me- 
moir, at the suggestion, I believe, of Mr. Southey. He had collected 
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an eloquent tribute to the other founders of the States; to 
their motives, policy, and personal qualities ; to their fervent 
piety, cali wisdom, and unwavering constancy ; to their love 
of learning, their thirst of liberty, and irreproachable lives, 
he adds, 


‘* Among these names, that sense of justice, which eventually 
triumphs over temporary prejudice and wrong, has already 
placed that of Roger Witttams. Long misunderstood and 
misrepresented, he was excluded from his appropriate place 
among the chief founders and benefactors of New England. 
The early historians, Morton, Mather, Hubbard, and even 
Winthrop, spoke harshly of his character. His principles, both 
political and religious, were offensive to the first generations ; 
and it is not strange, that he was viewed and treated as a fanat- 
ical heresiarch in religion, and a factious disturber of the state. 

‘“‘ Later writers have treated his memory with more respect ; 
and we might quote many honorable testimonies to his principles 
and his character. But no extended memoir of his life has 
ever before been published. It would not be difficult to assign 
reasons for this neglect. The want of materials, and the con- 
tradictory accounts of various writers, were sufficient to deter 
his friends from the undertaking, and a lingering prejudice 
against him prevented others. ‘The attention of some able 
writers has, nevertheless, been drawn tothe subject.’ —pp. ix, x. 

There were undeniably great and generous qualities in the 
character of Roger Williams, which, even while his peculiari- 
ties were exciting opposition and alarm, conciliated for him 
the highest personal regard. “In Salem,” writes Dr. Bent- 
ley, in his History of that place, ‘‘every body loved Mr. 
Williams. He had no personal enemies under any pretence. 
All valued his friendship.”” — ‘And he was never forsaken 
by the friends he had ever gained. He had always a tender 
conscience, and feared every offence against moral truth. 
He breathed the purest devotion. He was a friend of human 
nature ; forgiving, upright, and pious.’”’ — And to the same 
purpose, Governor Hutchinson, in his History of Masachu- 





many valuable materials, among which were between twenty and thirty 
unpublished letters, copied from the originals, which were kindly lent 
to him by the Hon. Thomas L, Winthrop, and which he placed at my 
disposal.” — “ Besides Mr. Greenwood, my thanks are especially due 
to the venerable Nestor of Providence, Moses Brown, and to John 
Howland, Esq.” — Preface, p. X1. 


“Wika BR 
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setts, concludes a narration both of his opinions and _ their 
consequences, * ‘After all that has been said of the actions 
or tenets of this person while he was in Massachusetts, it 
ought for ever to be remembered to his honor, that for forty 
years after, instead of showing any revengeful resentment 
against the colony, from which he had been banished, he 
seems to have been continually employed in acts of kindness 
and benevolence, giving them notice from time to time, not 
only of every motion of the Indians, over whom he had very 
great influence, but also of the unjust designs of the English 
within the new colony, of which he had himself been the 
founder and governor, and continued the patron.” His love 
of liberty, civil and religious, and his courage in maintaining it, 
though it justly incurred the reproach of being schismatical, 
has given hima place among republican heroes. But bis disin- 
terestedness, exliibited amidst all his straits and poverty ; his 
perfect uprightness in his dealings with the Indians, scrupu- 
lously refusing any advantage, which their ignorance or his 
influence might have given him; his magnanimity in confer- 
ring favors, when revenge for injuries was in his power ; his 
faithful and successful interpositions for Massacbuseits after 
it had banished him from its limits; his forbearance, when 
his undeniable claims were questioned or denied; his gen- 
erous confidence in Governor Winthrop, and their unbroken 
friendship, honorable alike to both;—-these and kindred 
qualities, of which his history gives abundant evidence, 
entitle him to our veneration and love, as among the most 
generous of mankind. It is comparatively easy to exhibit 
virtues of this class amidst prosperity and honor ; in the high 
places of dignity, and when all men are speaking well of us. 
But to be faithful to them, as he was, amidst injustice and 
reproach, under the pressure of want and the irritations of 
persecution, is a glory attained, perhaps attainable, by few. 
Very little, it appears, is known of the early life of Roger 
Williams. From some traditions, collected no earlier than 
1775, it is believed, that he was born in Wales in 1599, 
He was probably of humble parentage, but appears while a 
outh to have attracted the attention of that eminent lawyer, 
Sir Edward Coke, who persuaded his parents to entrust their 
son to his care; under whose patronage he was educated at 
one of the English Universities, and commenced the study 





* Hutchinson’s History, Vol. I. p. 42. 
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of Jaw, which he soon relinquished for the more congenial 
pursuits of theology. He received orders in the Episcopal 
Church ; but with the same dread of oppression and thirst of 
liberty, which actuated others, he resolved to forsake the 
land of his fathers, and with his wife, who was the cherished 
companion of his fortunes, prosperous and adverse, for half 
a century, arrived in Boston, February 5, 1631. His eldest 
child, a daughter, was born two years afterwards, at Ply- 
mouth; and his eldest son, to whom his father gave the 
naine of Providence, was born in Providence in 1638; said 
to have been the fist English male child born in that place. 
Of his first term of ministry in Salem, and his Puritanic, or 
rather schismatical zeal; of his deep and unrelenting hatred 
of Episcopacy; his refusal to unite with the churches in 
Boston, unless they would declare their repentance for 
having communed with the Church of England before they 
came to America; of his differences with tis colleegue, Mr. 
Skelton, and his consequent removal to Plymouth; of the 
opposition excited by his opinions there, and the influence 
exerted by Mr. Brewster, the ruling elder, to precure bis 
dismissal thence; of his return after tie short period of two 
years to his ministry in Salem, where upon the death of Mr. 
Skelton he became sole ;astor of the church; of the effect 
speedily produced by his peculiar sentiments and conduct, 
— specially by his maintaining that offences against the first 
table of the law ought not to be punished unless they dis- 
turbed the public peace; that an oath should not be tender- 
ed to an unregenerate man ; that a Christian should not pray 
with the unregenerate; that a man should not give thanks 
after the sacrament, nor after meat ; ; and more specially still, 
by his refusal to commune with his own church, and even, 
as Hutchinson declares, with his own wife, unless they would 
separate from the polluted and antichristian churches of New 
England ;—of the sentence of banishment passed upon him 
by the General Court, who afterwards, upon bis persisting 
to preach in disobedience of their orders and violation of his 
engagements, had resolved to seize his person and send him 
back to England; of his escape from their hands, by the 
friendly counsel of Winthrop, to the neighbourhood of Nar- 
raganset Bay; of his exposures and sufferings there ; of the 
foundation he laid of the town, which in grateful commem- 
oration of the divine goodness he named Providence, and 
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thence of the whole colony of Rhode Island, of which he is 
justly to be honored as the father and patron, — the volume 
before us presents ample and highly interesting details; for 
which, as among the best authorities cited by the author, we 
may also refer to the “ Historical Account of the Planting 
and Growth of Providence,” ascribed to the pen of the ven- 
erable Governor Hopkins, and published among the valuable 
collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

It is gratifying’ to find, that personal animosity had little, if 
any share in procuring the sentence of banishment against 
the subject of this Memoir. ‘‘‘Towards Mr. Williams, ad says 
Professor Knowles, ‘‘ there was a general sentiment ‘of re- 
spect. Governor Winthrop was a generous friend to him 
throughout his life.” Mr. Cotton, the minister of Boston, 
and perhaps the most influential man in the commonwealth, 
while he sincerely thought his opinions and his influence 
dangerous, had no private enmity against him; and it is as- 
serted by Dr. Bentley, “that, had Winthrop been at liberty 
to confer with Governor Endicott, and had not been deter- 
red by the competition of Boston and Silem, Williams might 
have lived and died at Salem.”? Of the esteem in which “he 
was held, no surer evidence can be given than the fact, that 
he was accompanied or soon afterwards joined by several of 
his flock, who voluntarily shared with him his exile and his 
sufferings. These sufferings were exceedingly great. It was 
in January 1635-6 that he left Salem. His journey was 
on foot, through a wilderness. He had no dwelling at See- 
konk for his shelter, and as yet knew not what aw aited him 
from the natives. In a letter written thirty-five years after- 
wards to his friend Major Mason,* in which, with great sim- 
plicity and devout thankfulness, be looks back upon the way, 
through which God had led him, he says, ‘‘ When I was 
unkindly driven from my house and land and wife and chil- 
dren in the midst of a New England winter, that ever-honored 
Governor, Mr. Winthrop, privately wrote to me, for many 
high and heavenly and public ends, to steer my course to 
the Narragansett Bay. 1 took his prudent motion as a hint 
and voice from God, and waving all other motions, I steered 
my course from Salem, though in winter snow, which I feel 





* This interesting letter, containing a full detail of Mr. Williams’s 
history, was first published in the Massachusetts Historical Collections, 
and will be found at length in the Appendix to this work. 
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yet, unto these _ wherein e may say that I have seen 
the face of God.” —“TI was sorely tossed for one fourteen 
weeks in a bitter wlieieie season, not knowing what bread or 
bed did mean.” And in another letter, still referring to the 
same generous friend, “It pleased the Most High to direct 
my steps into this Bay, by the loving private advice of the 
ever-honored soul, Mr. John W inthrop, the grandfather, 
who, though he were carried with the stream for my ban 
ishment ’? — (that is, as Mr. Knowles well remarks, believed 
that the public peace required it, and that the personal inter- 
ests of Mr. Williams might be best promoted by it), ‘yet he 
tenderly loved me to his last breath.’ 

The companions of Williams are entitled to their full 
share in the glory of this enterprise. ‘Their faithful and he- 
roic friendship is worthy of all praise. Their names, with 
those of others who afterwards joined them, are given by 
Governor Hopkins, in the history, to which we have already 
referred; and with him, we admire their sufferings and their 
patience, and “‘ wonder how they could possibly live, quite 
destitute of every necessary ; having no magazine of provis- 
ions or stores of any kind; no domestic animal to assist them 
in their labor, or afford them sustenance ; nothing. to help 
themselves with, but their hands ; nothing to depend on but 
God’s goodness, their own endeavours, and the charity of-sav~ 
ages.” ‘The extremity of such a condition is well expressed 
in the simple lines that follow. 

“ Nor house, nor hut, nor fruitful field, 
Nor lowing herd, nor bleating floc k, 


Or garden, that might comfort yield, 
No cheerful, early -crowing cock. 


“No friend to help, no neighbour nigh, 
Nor healing medicine to restore ; 
No mother’s hand to close the eye, 
Alone, forlorn, and most extremely poor.” 


In no account of Roger Williams could be justly omitted 
his conduct and influence with the Indians, with whom, from 
his first arrival at Narraganset Bay, he was brought into near 
and most perilous connexion. His intercourse with them 
exhibits some of the noblest traits of his character, to which 
his biographer has done full justice, as they are developed 
in the course of the narrative. ‘He understood the Indians,” 
says Dr. Bentley, ‘better than any man of his age.” Of their 
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language he pub lished a Key,* which, besides its philological 
merit, proves his accurate knowledge a their customs, man- 
ners, ‘ond religion. In all his transactions with them, and 
they were many and important, he exhibited an undevuted 
courage, sustained always by a trust in God, and a good con- 
science, which lifted him above all fear; an inflexible integ- 
rity, and a most generous regard to their rights and welfare. 
With his keen insight into their characters he could manage 
them wisely, and sometimes take them, as says the Apostle, 
in their own craftiness. But he scorned any mean or unworthy 
advantage. He fairly paid for all the land he received from 
them, and sometimes they were willing to sell to him from 
mere kindness, what they refused to part with toothers. In 
fine, from the day of his coming among them to his death 
he was their wise counsellor and friend. 

Of his courage in facing danger, not less than of his gen- 
erous mediation with the Narragansets in favor of Massa- 
chusetts, though it had banished him, the following passage 
in his letter to Major Mason, already quoted, is an example. 
It is due to him, says his biograp! ier, to quote his own simple 
and energetic words. 


**Upon letters received from the Governor and Council at 
Boston, requesting me to use my utmost and speediest endeav- 
ours to break and hinder the league labored for by the Pequods 
and Mohegans against the English, (excusing the not sending 
of company and supplies by the haste of the business) the Lord 
helped me immediately to put my life into my hand, and, scarce 
acquainting my wife, to ship myself alone, in a poor canoe, and 
to cut through a stormy wind, with great seas, every minute 
in hazard of life, to the sachem’s house. Three days and 
nights my business forced me to lodge and mix with the bloody 
Pequod ambassadors, whose hands and arms, methought, reeked 
with the blood of my countrymen, murdered and massacred by 
them on Connecticut river, and from whom I could not but 
nightly look for their bloody knives at my own throat also. 
God wondrously preserved me, and helped me to break to 








* The title-page of this book is in these words; “ A Key into the 
Language of America, or an help to the Language of the Natives in 
that part of America e¢ -alled New England; together with brief Obser- 
vutions of the Customs, Manners, and Worship: of the aforesaid Natives 
in Peace and War, in Life and Death. On all which are added Spirit- 
ual Observations, general and particular, by the Author, of chief and 
special use upon all oceasions to all the English inhabiting those 
Parts, yet pleasant and profitable to the View of all Men.” 
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pieces the Pequods’ negotiation and design; and to make and 
finish, by many travels and charges, the English league with 
the Narragansets and Mohegans against the Pequods.” — 
p. 12s. 

And of the confidence reposed in him, both by the Indians 
and the government of Massac husetts, Winthrop relates in 
his Journal a remarkable proof. It seems that the treaty, 
then proposed, was written in English, and, as it was found 
difficult to make the Indians understand the articles perfectly, 
‘““we agreed,’ says Winthrop, ‘to send a copy of them 
to Mr. Williams, who could best interpret to them.”? ‘* This 
measure was probably adopted,”’ remarks our author, ‘at 
the suggestion of the Indians, who knew that Mr. Williams 
was their friend, and would neither himself deceive them, 
nor connive at any attempt at deception on the part of others. 
It is a proof also of the integrity of the Massachusetts rulers, 
that they were willing to submit their proceedings to the 
scrutiny of a man, whom they knew to be a steadfast advo- 
cate of the rights of the Indians.” 


Into the causes of the banishment of Mr. Williams it is 
not necessary to enter. At the present day, when just 
notions of religious liberty have extensively prevailed, they 
will be deemed of course utterly insufficient ; and nothing 
but a full consideration of the condition of our Puritan 
fathers and the dangers of an infant colony, as well as of 
the general spirit of the times, will protect them- from the 
charge of oppressive cruelty. The magistracy regarded his 
opinions as dangerous to the state; and the clergy opposed 
them as tending to schism. ‘The reasons of the prosecution 
are given by Governor Winthrop in his Journal with his 
characteristic fairness. And we know not how the result 
can be more impartially exhibited than in the following re- 
marks of our author. 


** We may express the verdict, which, at this distant period, 
all calm and fair minds will,.it is presumed, pronounce: that 
Mr. Williams was unnecessarily scrupulous about some minor 
points of conduct and of policy, though these scruples may be 
candidly traced to the agitated condition of the public mind in 
England and America, and to his own delicacy of conscience ; 
that he may have erred in maintaining his principles with too lit- 
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tle of that meek patience, which he who would effect a reform in 
the opinions of men must possess, though candor will admit, that 
the constant opposition which Mr. Williams encountered might 
have irritated a gentler spirit than his; that his behaviour to 
the civil rulers was not indecorous, unless a firm opposition to 
what he considered as wrong in their measures might be view- 
ed as indecorum, for he yielded to their authority, in every 
point which his conscience would allow; that his private char- 
acter was pure ; and that the cause of his banishment may be 
found, in his distinguishing doctrine, that the civil power has 
no control over the religious opinions of men; a doctrine which 
no man, in our country, would, at the present day, venture to 
deny. Mr. Williams was banished, therefore, because his 
spirit was too elevated and enlarged for the community in 
which he lived. Like Aristides, the prominent excellence of 
his character was the cause of his banishment. 

‘* But the same impartial verdict will do justice to the Pilgrims. 
They felt it to be not merely their right, but their duty, to pro- 
tect their theocracy from persons, whose opinions or conduct, 
in their judgment, disturbed its peace or endangered its purity. 
They believed, that the sword of the magistrate was to be used 
for the defence of the church, as in the days of Moses and 
Aaron. ‘Todeny this principle, was to subvert the foundation 
of their civil and religious institutions; and it became, in their 
opinion, a measure of self-preservation, and of paramount duty 
to God, to expel Mr. Williams from the colony. That the 
grounds of this measure were wrong, will not now be disputed ; 
but we ought to rejoice, that we can ascribe it to a sincere, 
though misdirected, desire to uphold the church, and to ad- 
vance the honor of God. Were these excellent men now 
alive, they would be foremost in Jamenting their own error, 
and in vindicating those principles of religious liberty, for 
which Mr. Williams incurred their displeasure. 

‘* And we may on this occasion, as on many others, observe 
the wonderful wisdom of Divine Providence, which so controls 
the mistakes and sins of men, as to accomplish the most im- 
portant results. ‘The banishment of Mr. Williams contributed 
in the end to his own happiness and fame. Another colony 
was established, and thus civilization and religion were dif- 
fused. And we shall soon see how this event, though spring- 
ing from wrong views, and producing much immediate suffer- 
ing, was the means, a few years after, of that interposition of 
Mr. Williams between the colonists and the Indians, which 
apparently rescued the whites throughout New England from 
total destruction.” — pp. 79 -81. 
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As an instance of the jealousy, which Mr. Williams en- 
tertained of clerical usurpation in every form, we are told, 
that he expressed some apprehension of the tendencies of a 
meeting which several ministers had established for the pur- 
pose of mutual iinprovement and consultation respecting 
their duties and the interests of religion. ‘This meeting was 
no other than that, which is now called the Boston Associa- 
tion, the members of which still meet, as then, once a fort- 
night at each other’s houses. They, who are familiar with 
its history and proceedings, might possibly smile at the fears 
of Mr. Williams, ‘‘that it might grow in time to a pres- 
bytery of superintendency y, to the prejudice of the churches’ 
liberties.”” It is well added by Winthrop that these fears 
were without cause ; but it must not be forgotten, that they 
were not peculiar to Mr. Williams, whose colleague, Mr. 
Skelton, was even more jealous than himself; and that 
it was altogether natural for those who had made costl 
sacrifices to escape from the dominion of the Lords Bishops, 
to take special heed not to be entangled in the more griev- 
ous yoke of ‘the Lords Brethren.” Could the departed 
spirits of these worthies be permitted to mingle with the 
Boston Association at the present day, and especially with 
the services of ‘the Fifth Day [Thursday] Lecture,” we 
should not despair of relieving them from every remaining 
fear of this sort, for the present and all coming time. 


The great principle, for which Roger Williams contended, 
and to his intrepid defence of which his biographer ascribes 
at once his banishment and his immortal fame, was Linerty 
or Conscience. He held, that the civil power had no 
jurisdiction over the conscience ; and, according to the mem- 
orable sentence of Governor Hopkins, quoted in the title- 
page of this Memoir, ‘ Roger Williams justly claims the 
honor of having been the first legislator in the world, in its 
latter ages, that fully and effectually provided for and estab- 
lished a full, free, and absolute liberty of conscience.” On 
this broad principle, the colony, of which he was the found- 
er, was established ; and to this unless we should insist 
upon the doubtful charges against the State in relation to 
Roman Catholics and Quakers,* it has continued faithful 





* These charges against Rhode Island, as being violations of he 
professed principle, and as an evidence of inconsistency in Roger 
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ever since. All forms of religion have been respected, and 
persons of all denominations have been called without dis- 
tinction to offices of civil trust. A state of freedom, how- 
ever, at that time so novel and unparalleled, so signal an 
exception moreover to the neighbouring governments of 
Plymouth and Massachusetts, was attended with its evils as 
well as benefits. It invited many thither, whose tenderness 
of conscience was among the least of their virtues, and who 
probably expected. under such a government the liberty of 
doing wrong, as well as of thinking or acting right. We are 
told, that when David first escaped from the persecutions of 
Saul, instructed, as he had been by the prophet, of the throne 
that awaited him, ‘every one that was in distress, and 
every one that was in debt, and every one that was discon- 
tented, gathered themselves unto him ; and that there were 
with him about four hundred men.”’ Of these, doubtless, 
there were some of whose presence or allegiance the young 
monarch found no reason to boast; and whom he would 
gladly have sent back to the places whence they came. The 
like result might be anticipated in all similar cases; and 
Roger Williams did not escape the common lot of republican 
leaders or public benefactors. He had to encounter the 
selfishness and ambition of some; the ignorance, distrust, 
and ingratitude of others. He had reason, with a patient 
sufferer of old, to request the prayers of his friends, that he 
might be delivered from unreasonable and wicked men, for 
he found that all had not faith, oreven honesty. In the fol- 
lowing letter of remonstrance addressed to the town of Prov- 
idence in 1654, not twenty years after bis banishment, he 
alludes, in dignified but affecting terms, natural to a great 
man when speaking of his personal wrongs, to his sacrifices, 
and to the suspicion and ingratitude he had encountered 
from some of the people. 





Williams, are fully considered in the course of this work. The Hon. 
Samuel Eddy, for many years Secretary of State in Rhode-Island, ap- 
pears to have given to the subject a careful investigation. His official 
familiarity with the public documents, and the known candor of his 
judgment, give to his opinions on all such questions a high authority, 
And those who feel any interest or remaining doubts upon the subject 
may refer to the satisfactory summary of the evidence given by Mr. 
Knowles in the 27th chapter of the Memoir. 
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** Well beloved friends and neighbours, 

“I am like a man in a great fog. I know not well how to 
steer. I fear to run upon the rocks at home, having had trials 
abroad. I fear to run quite backward, as men in a mist do, 
and undo al] that I have been a long time undoing myself to 
do, viz. to keep up the name of a people, a free people, not 
enslaved to the bondages and iron yokes of the great (both 
soul and body) oppressions of the English and barbarians 
about us, nor to the divisions and disorders within ourselves. 
Since I set the first step of any English foot into these wild 
parts, and have maintained a chargeable and hazardous corre- 
spondence with the barbarians, and spent almost five years’ time 
with the state of England, to keep off the rage of the English 
against us, what have | reaped of the root of being the step- 
ping-stone of so many families and towns about us, but grief, 
and sorrow, and bitterness? 1 have been charged with folly 
for that freedom and liberty which I have always stood for; I 
say liberty and equality, both in land and government. I have 
been blamed for parting with Moshassuck, and afterward Paw- 
tuxet, (which were mine own as truly as any man’s coat upon 
his back,) without reserving to myself a foot of land, or an 
inch of voice in any matter, more than to my servants and 
strangers. It hath been told me that I labored for a licentious 
and contentious people; that I have foolishly parted with 
town and colony advantages, by which I might have preserved 
both town and colony in as good order as any in the country 
about us. This, and ten times more, I have been censured for, 
and at this present am called a traitor, by one party, against 
the state of England, for not maintaining the charter and the 
colony ; and it is said that [ am as good as banished by your- 
selves, and that both sides wished that I might never have 
landed, that the fire of contention might have had no stop in 
burning. Indeed, the words have been so sharp between 
myself and some lately, that at last I was forced to say, they 
might well silence all complaints if I once began to complain, 
who was unfortunately fetched and drawn from my employment, 
and sent to so vast distance from my family, to do your work 
of a high and costly nature, for so many days and weeks and 
months together, and there left to starve, or steal, or beg, or 
borrow. But blessed be God, who gave me favor to borrow one 
while, and to work another, and thereby to pay your debts 
there, and to come over with your credit and honor, as an 
agent from you, who had, in your name, grappled with the 


agents and friends of all your enemies round about you.” —~ 
pp. 266, 267. 
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This letter, it should be observed, was written soon after 
Mr. Williams’s return from England, whither he had gone at 
the earnest reqvest of his fellow-townsmen to obtain from 
the government a confirmation of their original charter, and to 
protect the colony from the factious measures of Mr. Cod- 
dington. He consented with reluctance to this undertaking, 
as it compelled him to leave at home a large family, consist- 
ing of a wife and six children, with no means but those 
derived from bis industry ; and it is an interesting fact, which 
should be stated in explanation of a part of this letter, that 
while he was serving his colony in England, he was obliged 
to provide for his own support there, by engaging in 
the instruction of youth. ‘It pleased the Lord,” writes he, 
in a letter to his friend Winthrop, “to call me for some time 
to practise the Hebrew, the Greek, Latin, French, and 
Dutch. The Secretary of the Council, Mr. Milton, for the 
Dutch I read him, read me many more languages. I taught 
two young gentlemen, a Parliament man’s sons, as we 
teach our children English, by words, phrases, and con- 
stant talk, &c.” 


The Mr. Milton, thus familiarly referred to, was no less 
than the immortal author of ‘ Paradise Lost,” who was 
then Cromwell’s secretary of state; and Mr. Williams, be- 
sides the official connexion into which he was brought, was na- 
turally attracted, observes his biographer, to a communion 
with the lofty spirit of Milton; by his love of liberty, by the 
eloquence of his writings, and the poverty as well as persecu- 
tion he endured in defence of it. 

There is another memorable letter of Mr. Williams, which 
may not in justice to him be omitted, because it explains 
with preciseness his principles of civil and religious liberty, 
and refutes the charge, which had been urged against them 
as tending to licentiousness, or at least as unfriendly to civil 
order. Among the individuals, to whom we have already 
referred, who under the pretence of liberty of conscience 
would have escaped from all law, there was one, who sent a 

aper to the town of Providence, affirming that ‘it was 
blood-guiltiness, and against the rule of the gospel to exe- 
cute judgment upon transgressors against the private or pub- 
lic weal.” In other words, that no offender against the 
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peace of the commonwealth, or the rights of individuals 
should be brought to justice. In reply tothis, Mr. Williams, 
addressing his ‘‘ Loving friends and neighbours of Provi- 
dence,” thus writes ;— 


——s 


“That ever I should speak or write a tittle that tends to 
such an infinite liberty of conscience, is a mistake, and 
which I have ever disclaimed and abhorred. To prevent such 
mistakes, I at present shall only propose this case. There goes 
many a ship to sea, with many hundred souls in one ship, 
whose weal and woe is common, and is a true picture of a 
commonwealth, or a human combination or society. It hath 
fallen out sometimes that both Papists and Protestants, Jews 
and ‘Turks, may be embarked in one ship; upon which sup- 
posal I affirmthat all the liberty of conscience, that ever I 
pleaded for, turns upon these two hinges: that none of the Pa- 
pists, Protestants, Jews, or Turks, be forced to come to the 
ship’s prayers or worship, nor compelled from their own parti- 
cular prayers or worship, if they practise any. I further add, 
that I never denied, that notwithstanding this liberty, the com- 
mander of this ship ought to command the ship’s course, yea, 
and also command that justice, peace, and sobriety be kept and 
practised, both among the seamen and all the passengers. If 
any of the seamen refuse to perform their service, or passen- 
gers to pay their freight; if any refuse to help, in person or 
purse, towards the common charges or defence; if any refuse 
to obey the common laws and orders of the ship, concerning 
their common peace and preservation ; if any shall mutiny and 
rise up against their commanders and officers; if any should 
preach or write, that there ought to be no commanders or officers, 
because all are equal in Christ, therefore no masters nor officers, 
no laws nor orders, no corrections nor punishments; I say I 
never denied, but in such cases, whatever is pretended, the 
commander or commanders may judge, resist, compel, and pun- 
ish such transgressors, accurding to their deserts and merits. 
This, if seriously and honestly minded, may, if it so please 
the Father of Light, let in some light to such as willingly shut 
not their eyes. 

** T remain studious of your common peace and liberty. 

* ROGER WILLIAMS.” 
pp: 280, 281. 
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Among the writings of Mr. Williams, that in which he 
has illustrated these principles of civil and religious liberty is 
probably the ablest and most important. Itis quaintly entitled 
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“‘ The Bloody Tenet of Persecution for Cause of Conscience, 
discussed in a Conference between Truth and Peace.” * 

Mr. Knowles in passing an encomium on the ability, learn- 
ing, aid eloyuence, displayed by Mr. Williams in this work, 
claims for him the honor of being the first writer in modern 
times, ‘who clearly maintained the absolute right of every 
man to a full liberty in religious concernments.”” This hon- 
or has been lately assigned to Jeremy Taylor, of whose cele- 
brated work, “ ‘The libeity of Prophesying,”’ his biographer, 
Bishop Heber, says, ‘It is the first attempt on record to 
conciliate the minds of Christians to the reception of a 
doctrine, which, though now the rule of action professed by 
all Christian sects, was then by every sect alike regarded as 
a perilous and portentous novelty.” 

As however “ The Liberty of Prophesying” was published 
in 1647, three years after the Bloody Tenet, the claims of 
priority, so far as he contests them with Jeremy Taylor, are 
doubtless to be yielded to Williams. Butin the ‘‘ Utopia” by 
Sir Thomas More, written more than one hundred and twen- 
ty years before either of the works just mentioned, there is 
a passage on the same subject so remarkab'e in itself, and 
which, as Sir James Mackintosh observes in his Life of that 
great man, “‘has been so little considered in the history of 
toleration,” that we shall insert it here at length. 

‘‘ Utopus, the founder of the state, made a law, that eve- 
ry man might be of whatever religion he pleased, and might 





* The origin of this work is sufficiently curious; and, as it explains 
the title, we here copy Professor Knowles’s account of it from the text. 
“ A person, who was confined in Newgate on account of his relig- 
jous opinions, wrote a paper against persecution. ‘ Having not the use 
of pen and ink, he wrote these arguments in sheets of paper 
brought to him by the woman, his keeper, from a friend in London, as 
the stopples of his milk-bottle. In such paper written with milk, no- 
thing will appear ; but the way of reading it by fire being known to this 
friend, who received the papers, he transcribed and kept together the 

apers.’ 

mt This essay was sent to Mr. Cotton of Boston. He wrote a reply, 
of which Mr. Williams’s book is an examination. Its title, the ‘ Bloody 
Tenet,’ is a fanciful reference to the circumstance, that the original 
paper of the prisoner was written with milk. ‘These arguments 
against such persecution, and the answer pleading for it, written (as 
love hopes) from godly intentions, hearts, and hands, yet in a marvel- 
lous different style and manner, —the arguments against persecution 
in milk, the answer to it (as I may say) in blood.’ ” — p. 360. 
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endeavor to draw others to it by force of argument, and by 
amicable and modest ways; but those who used reproaches 
or violence in their attempts, were to be condemned to ban- 
ishment or slavery. 

‘This law was made by Utopus, not only for preserving 
the public peace, which he said suffered much by daily con- 
tentions and irreconcilable heat in these matters, but be- 
cause he thought the interest of religion itself required it. As 
for those, who so far depart from the dignity of human nature as 
to think that our souls died with our bodies, or that the world 
was governed by chance without a wise and over-ruling Pro- 
vidence, the Utopians never raise them to honors or offices, 
nor employ them in any public trust, but despise them as 
men of base and sordid minds ; yet they do not punish such 
men, because they lay it down as a ground, that a man can- 
not make himself believe any thing he pleases; nor do they 
drive any to dissemble their thoughts ; so that men are not 
tempted to lie or disguise their opinions among them, which, 
being a sort of fraud, is abhorred by the Utopians.” <A 
beautiful and conclusive reason, remarks his biographer, 
which, when it was used for the first time, as it probably was 
in Utopia, must have been drawn from so deep a sense of 
the value of sincerity, as of itself to prove that he who thus 
employed it was sincere. ‘These unbelievers are not ail- 
lowed to argue before the common people; but they are 
suffered and even encouraged to dispute in private with 
their priests and other grave men, being confident that they 
will be cured of these mad opinions by having reason laid be- 
fore them.” 

This is indeed a most remarkable passage from Sir Tho- 
mas More, written as it was under the dark and tyrannical 
reign of Henry the Eighth. It anticipates every thing that is 
included in the principles of civil and religious liberty at the 
present day. And, according to Sir James Mackintosh, “ it 
may be doubted whether some extravagances in other parts 
of Utopia were not introduced to cover such passages as the 
above, by enabling the writer to call the whole a mere sport 
of wit, and thus exempt him from the perilous responsibility 
of having maintained such doctrines seriously.” 

Even Mr. Locke, than whom no man of any age has assert- 
ed more clearly the rights of conscience, and no man been more 
reproached by the bigots both of church and state for his lib- 
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erality, in his celebrated Essay concerning Toleration, lays it 
down as an axiom, “ Those are not to be tolerated, W he de- 
ny the being of a God. For,” reasons he, “ promises, cove- 
nants, and oaths, which are tie bonds of bomen society, can 
have no hold uponan Atheist. The taking away of a God, 
though even in thought, dissolves all.” 

This exclusion of Atheists from the pale of Toleration 
has been objected to Mr. Locke as inconsistent with bis own 
great principle. But let it be considered, as he adds, ‘ that 
they who by their atheism destroy all religion, can have no 
pretence of religion, whereupon to challenge the privilege of 
a toleration.” The very idea of toleration supposes some 
religion, or conscientious scruples concerning it to be tolerat- 
ed. ‘The terms, in which under the freest constitutions the 
rights of toleration are secured, always suppose a God to be 
worshipped. “All men,” says the law of Rhode-Island 
ui der the first charter, ‘‘ nay walk as their consciences per- 
suade them, every one in the name of his God.” Again, 
** Let the Lambs of the most High walk in this colony with- 
out molestation, in the name of Jehovah their God for ever.” 
And the common expression in the constitution of other 
states, securing liberty to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of conscience, imply by the very terms a belief in God, 
as the object of worship. In fine, toleration regards some 
form of faith, some scruples of conscience ; and these we 
can hardly concede to atheism, which, to repeat the signifi- 
cant expression of Mr. Locke, « dissolves all.” 

A recent prosecution in this state for blasphemy, has ex- 
cited a fresh interest on this great subject of toleration, which 
might ordinarily be numbered with the settled and hackneyed 
topics. We of this community have witnessed the melan- 
choly, the heart-withering spectacle of an aged man, once a 
minister of the Gospel ; of one who had passed far beyond 
the period of life, when passion or vanity might be pleaded 
in palliation of infirmity ; and whose hoary head might ad- 
monish him, that his remaining years were few, — called to 
answer to the tribunals of his country for blasphemous pub- 
lications against the being and government of God, and the 
person and character of Jesus Christ, not more revolting for 
their profaneness than for their odious and indescribable ob- 
scenity. Of the enormity of offences of this nature it is 
impossible for any reflecting mind to entertain a doubt. 
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That they are legitimate subjects for the interposition of the 
civil arm is no less certain. It is not, let it be remembered, 

the holding of such opinions, — for that every man must an- 
swer to God and his own conscience, — but the malicious 
utterance and propagation of such opinions, that the law con- 
templates. It holds a man responsible, not for his principles, 
be they good or bad, true or faise, but for hisacts. And cer- 
tainly, within the whole range of human offences, we know of 
none, estimated by their influence upon society, more crimi- 
nal in themselves, more deeply to be abhorred for their 
heartless malignity, and allowing less of our compassion for 
the offender. He, who, 1 in the ‘duk hour of temptation, sins 
against his own convictions, and yields himself to dishonesty, 
to intemperance, or any sensual excess, violates indeed the 
laws of God, and wounds his own soul. But the mischief of 
his iniquity may not reach far. He may wrong, without in- 
tending to corrupt, his neighbour ; and possibly, even in settled 
habits of transgression, he pays some homage to truth and vir- 
tue by deploring the weakness of his moral princ’ple, and by 
his acknowledgments of the shame. But the man, that propa- 
gates infidelity, that treats with open insult things sacred, does 
what he can to corrupt the world. He labors to overthrow 
the barriers that protect society ; to rob his fellow-creatures at 
once of their law and their hope. He, who for his hunger or 
his avarice plunders me of my wealth, sti!l leaves me that, 

with which, if I be only faithful to myself, though having 
nothing, I possess all things. ‘The murderer, who takes my 
life, still leaves unhurt my undying soul. He has no power, 
nor does he seek it, over that which is better than life. But 
he, who undermines my faith in God, or in Christ, and my 
hope of immortality, takes from me my only effectual mo- 
tives to virtue and restraints from sin, my solace in sorrow, 

and my peace in death. He leaves me without principle 
to the solicitations of every sin; he exposes me unpotent 
and defenceless to the sins of others. Infidelity has no 
strength for the day of trial; no comfort for the night of sor- 
row; no spiritual gladness in the life that is, and no pros- 
pects for a life tocome. It makes void the promises of God. 

It annuls that precious covenant to the widow, — “ Thy Ma- 
ker is thy husband, the Holy One is thy friend.” From 
the orphan it takes the blessed assurance, ‘‘ Doubtless thou 
art our father.”” And instead of those words of peace 
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from a compassionate Saviour, “ Let not your hearts 
be troubled ; ye believe in God and ye believe in me,” it 
leaves its miserable victims without hope and without God 
in the world. 

Of the legality of such prosecutions, whatever diversity 
of opinion may be entertained of their expediency, there 
can be no question. In various instances within our own 
country, as well as in Great Britain, blasphemy and open 
insult of things sacred have been the subjects of exemplary 
punishment. Unhappily in England prosecutions of this 
class have been mingled with questions of party and 
political excitement; so that the indignation, that might 
justly have been felt against impiety, has been exchanged 
for sympathy with supposed suffering in the cause of 
liberty. By the highest judicial authorities in various parts 
of the United States, blasphemy has been adjudged and 
punished as an offence against the laws of the common- 
wealth. In an able article of a recent English jour- 
nal, in which the writer undertakes to exhibit the “ Rela- 
tion of Christianity to civil government in the United 
States of America,’ several instances are adduced, in 
which such judgments have been pronounced. Among 
others is a case, which occurred in 1824, when the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, upon an indictment for blasphemy, 
founded on an act passed in 1700, thus decided : 

‘Tt has long been firmly settled, that blasphemy against 
the Deity generally, or an attack on the Christian religion 
indirectly, for the purpose. of exposing its doctrines to 
ridicule and contempt, is indictable and punishable by law 
as a temporal offence.” ‘‘ Even if Christianity were not a 
part of the law of the Commonwealth, it is the popular reli- 
gion of the country ; an insult on which would be indictable, as 
directly tending to disturb the public peace. Christianity, 
general Christianity, is and always has been a part of 
the common law [of Pennsylvania]; not Christianity, 
founded upon any particular religious tenets, not Chris- 
tianity, with an established Church, but Christianity with 
liberty of conscience to all men.” 

“Again, no society can tolerate a wilful and despite- 
ful attempt to subvert its religion, any more than it would 
to break down its laws; a general, malicious, and deliber- 
ate intent_to overthrow Christianity, general Christianity. 
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The species of offence may be classed under three general 
heads. 1. Denying the being and providence of God. 
2. Contumelious reproaches of Jesus Christ; profane and 
malevolent scoffing at the Scriptures, or exposing any part 
of them to contempt or nidicule; and 3. Certain immor- 
alities tending to subvert all religion and morality, which 
are the foundations of all governments. Without these 
restraints no free government could long exist. It is liber- 
ty run mad to declaim against the punishment of these 
offences, or to assert that the punishment is hostile to the 
spirit and genius of our government.” 

In the Supreme Court of New-York in 1811, on a trial for 
blasphemy, the Chief Justice said; ‘‘ The authorities show, 
that blasphemy against God, contumelious reproaches and 
profane ridicule of Christ, or the Holy Scriptures, which 
are equally treated as blasphemy, are offences punishable 
at common law, whether uttered by words or writings, 
— because they tend to corrupt the morals of the people, 
and to destroy good order.”’ ‘* Nothing could be more of- 
fensive to the virtuous part of the community, or more 
injurious to the tender morals of the young, than to declare 
such profanity lawful. It would go to confound all dis- 
tinction between things sacred and profane. For, to use 
the words of one of the greatest oracles of human wis- 
dom, Lord Bacon, ‘ Profane scoffing doth by little and lit- 
tle destroy the reverence of religion,’— and again, ‘ Two 
principal causes have I known of Atheism, curious contro- 
versies and profane scoffing.’ ”’ 

Chancellor Kent, in the convention of New-York, assem- 
bled, in 1821, to revise the constitution of that state, in 
defending a decision of the Supreme Court, which had 
been assailed as dangerous to liberty of conscience, said ; 
‘Such blasphemy is an outrage upon public decorum: 
and, if sanctioned by the tribunals of the country would 
shock the moral sense of the country and degrade the 
character of a Christian people.” ‘The law, as applied 
to correct such depravity, is the application of common 
reason and natural justice to the security of the peace and 
good order of society.”’ 

The former Vice-President of the United States, Tomp- 
kins, who presided in that convention expressed the same 
opinions. ‘The law does not undertake to uphold any 
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particular sect ; but it does interpose and rightfully, as the 
guardian of public morals, to suppress those outrages cn 
public opinion and public feeling, which would reduce the 
community to a stale of barbarism, corrupt its purity, and 
debase its mind.’ 

And, finally, our own Chief-Justice Parsons in one of 
his ablest and most elaborate decisions in an ecclesiastical 
case declares ; 

‘Our law certainly provides for the punishment of 
many breaches of the law of Christianity, — not for the pur- 
pose of propping up the Christian religion, but because 
those breaches are offences against the laws of the State; 
because they corrupt the morals of the people and destroy 
good order.” 

It is evident, therefore, that the wilful teaching or pub- 
lishing of blasphemy or obscenity is “an iniquity to be 
punished by the judges,” not as an offence ayainst God, 
who vindicates his own laws, but as revolting to the moral 
feelings and injurious to the order of society. And we 
rejoice, that there is a majesty in the law to brand 
with its own peculiar and indelible stigma such offences, 
and to compel them who acknowledge no other power, not 
even the God that made them, to do her homage. Yet 
it were to be wished, that the expediency or ultimate 
benefits of such prosecutions were as unquestionable as 
their legality. In England, as we have seen, such prose- 
cutions have so often been mingled with charges of a libel- 
lous or seditious character,—in the case of Thomas 
Paine in 1793, and more recently of Carlisle, —that they 
had little other effect than to give notoriety to the pub- 
lications, and to unite the abettors of infidelity with the 
partisans of liberty in sympathy with the offender, as_ well 
as in hostility to the government. Even in our own 
country, it is to be feared, that crude notions of freedom ; 
the sympathy naturally felt for almost any criminal suffering 
under his punishment, however just; the bad eminence 
given to the reviler of religion by the very disgrace he 
suffers ; the curiosity excited towards his publications even 
in honest and religious minds ; and the various bad passions, 
easily put in motion on such occasions by the unprincipled 
in the name and under the pretence of liberty, — these and 
other causes may defeat the benefits of such prosecutions, 
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or make them positively injurious. Before they can work 
all the good intended, men must be taught, that liberty of 
conscience is not the liberty to do wrong, but exemption 
from compulsion to thick mght; that the Jaw permits to 
no man the use of his liberty to the injury of the rights of 
others. And it speaks here with the authority of the gospel 
of Christ, which teaches us that true liberty is in the 
service of God and men; which, in conferring the most 
glorious freedom, demands, that we employ it not as a cloak 
of maliciousness, but as the servants of God. It insepar- 
ably coinects the priviiege of personal freedom with the 
strictest regard to social obligations. ‘* Ye have been 
called to liberty,” says the Apostle; ‘only use not your 
liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one 
another.” 

We are aware, that the subject to which we have ad- 
verted is one of difficulty, and we have approached it with 
diffidence, knowing the diversity of sentiment among con- 
siderate and religious men. It might be wished that all 
prosecutions for blasphemy, and especially for obscenity, 
which is vileness without a shadow of excuse, might be 
effectual to the terror of the evil doer. The man, who re- 
viles the religion of his country, and offends against the de- 
cencies of society, though he might scorn the sentence of a 
spiritual tribunal, and defy the judgment of his God, ought 
to quail under the inflictions of law, whose glory it is, that, 
‘while the least shall feel her care, neither the greatest nor 
the worst shall be exempted from her power.” Yet there 
are other guards for truth and virtue than mere law. 
Public opinion of itself can rebuke even to withering ; 
and for the cause of religion we have no fear. It is the cause 
of God. However doubtful or inadequate may be the 
protection of legal sanctions, his faithfulness and omnipo- 
tence are its support. He has laid its foundations broad 
and deep in the soul of man, in his wants, his sorrows, 
and sins; and every attempt to assail it has only revealed 
more fully its matchless glory, its everlasting truth, its 
divine and exhaustless consolations. 

Butit is time to return to the subject of the Memoir, whose 
favorite doctrine of Toleration has given opportunity for 
this, we hope, not inapt digression. ‘There are still sey- 
eral remaining topics belonging to the character of Roger 
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Williams, which our limits will scarcely allow us to notice. 
For his peculiar religious opinions; for his baptism in 
England in the Episcopal Church, of which he was a 
clergyman ; for his re-baptism in Providence and com- 
munion for a season with the Baptists there ; his pastoral 
relation to their church and his withdrawing from it 
three or four months after its establishment; for his 
strange doubts as to the validity of that ordinance, 
as last received ‘by him, because not administered by 
an Apostle; and his yet stranger scruples, at a later 
period, of the authority of any existing ministry to admin- 
ister the ordinances, or even to preach the gospel to the 
impenitent; his refusal to commune with all, except his 
own wife, and even she not excepted, according to Hutch- 
inson;—for his controversy personally with the Quakers 
in Newport in 1672,* and afterwards in writing with their 
leader, the celebrated George Fox; for his supposed rela- 
tionship and familiar visits while in England to Cromwell, 
with whom, as well as with Milton, he held much in 
sympathy ; for his characteristic humanity and _ generosity 
to the turbulent Gorton; for his labors as a_ preacher, 
notwithstanding his schismatical separation from all 
churches; for his honorable poverty and dependence 
in his old age upon his children, ¢ and finally, his death 
in 1683 in his eighty-fourth year; —for these and 
other interesting details we must refer our readers to the 
Memoir itself. 





*To be faithful to his engagement to this debate, from which it 
would seem, “ that George Fox slily departed,” Mr. Williams rowed 
in an open boat thirty miles, — “a feat,” remarks his biographer, 
“which few men of 73 years could perform in these degenerate days, 
He arrived at Newport about midnight. But his health was feeble ; 
and he says, that on the morning of the second day, ‘I heartily wished 
that I might rather have kept my bed, than have gone forth to a whole 
day’s fresh disputes.’ ” 

+ “ A singular mode,” says Dr. Eliot in his Biography, “ of showing 
respect to the memory of this uncommon man, who was poor, and 
altogether spiritual in his views, is shown by the citizens of Provi- 
dence. One of the Banks in the city is called Roger Williams Bank.” 
Yet we know not why he, who was the founder of their prosperity, 
and through life was attentive to the temporal as well as spiritual 
wants of the colony, should not have his name borne by an institution, 
which is itself among the fruits, though distant, of his labors. 
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In concluding this article, we repeat our thanks to 
Professor Knowles for his impartial and interesting work. 
But while we heartily concur in his admiration of the 
generous virtues of the Founder of Rhode-Island, it is 
impossibie to avoid the reflection, that to his peculiar and 
separating spirit must be ascribed the origin, at least, of 
his no less remarkable sufferings. It is true,—and the 
sentiment is ably illustrated by his biographer, —that his 
banishment was the foundation of a free and flourishing 
commonwealth. But the manifold wisdom of God in 
making the errors as well as the wrath of men the occasion 
of good, must not be pleaded in defence of the errors them- 
selves. A schismatical spirit in religion, though it be re- 
deemed by the noble virtues of Mr. Williams, is an evil 
spirit. It is precisely that ‘* evil thing,” which holy Scrip- 
ture condemns as heresy. It is generally accompanied by 
some peculiar, misshapen notions of religion itself, the joint 
offspring of a clouded understanding and of a blind devotion 
to one’s own fantasies. It was this spirit in Mrs. Hutchinson, 
Sir Harry Vane, and some of Cromwell’s ministers, that 
plagued and divided families and churches in Old England 
and New at the very period we have been considering. 
And it was this spirit in another form, that persuaded 
even Roger Williams, ‘‘whom every body loved,” to 
forsake his church, to condemn himself to a melancholy, 
exclusive worship in his own house (accepted, we may 
not doubt, for its sincerity, but pitied, we must believe, for 
its error, by the God, to whom it was offered), and, what 
was worse, to denounce, as unchristian, Winthrop and 
others, ‘the excellent of the earth,” who were quite 
as generous and noble as himself. This wisdom cometh 
not from above. In the best it works division, and 
with the most, pride and uncharitableness. The sooner 
a man or a church, magistrate, minister, or people rid 
themselves of it, the better. And to him, who being 
bound desires to be freed, we can recommend no 
more effectual remedy, than just the peaceful gospel of 
Jesus Christ, who was separate, but only from sin, who 
made himself a servant to all, and in whom neither 
circumcision availeth any thing nor uncircumcision, but 
faith that works by love. 
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Arr. VII. — The Burning of the Ephesian Letters. A 
Sermon preached in Hollis Street Church, Sunday, 8th 
Dec. 1833. By Joun Pierpont, Sinisine of that 
Church. Published at the Request of the Congregation. 
Boston. Printed by Ford & Damrell. 1834. 8vo. 


pp. 16. 


Tue Sermon, of which the title is given above, may be 
called a truly ingenious discourse ;— not ingenious because 
it is subtile or metaphysical, or displays great skill in tech- 
nical divinity, or throws a cloud of words over a simple 
truth, or labors to make a truth out of a palpable error, — 
but because it offers an original, and yet perfectly natural, 
allowable, and unforced application of a portion of Scripture 
history to circumstances of the present day, and brings an 
occurrence of Apostolic times to bear, at first with an almost 
imperceptible, but afterwards with a ‘powerful and singular 
force on practices of our own age. 

Mr. Pierpont’s text is from Acts xix. 19,20. ‘Many also 
of them who used curious arts, brought their books together, 
and burned them before all men; and they counted the price 
of them, and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver. So 
mightily grew the word of God and prevailed.” Aftera 
few explanatory remarks, concerning the nature of the books 
thus offered and burnt, which were probably rolls, containing 
‘the mystical signs, figures, and charac ters used by sorce- 
rers and magicians in their unholy rites,” and an estimate of 
their value in our currency, which is stated to be “more than 
sixty thousand dollars,” the preacher goes on to answer the 
questions, Why was this sacrifice demanded or accepted, — 
why was this waste of means,— why this destruction of 
property, the proceeds of which might have been laid out 
in objects of charity and the promotion of the new faith? 
He does this in the form of a discussion, which may be sup- 

osed to have arisen between one of the Ephesian converts, 
and the Apostle who had converted him,—the convert 
being not yet well imbued with Christian principles, and 
therefore not very willing to burn bis valuable books. The 
discussion is carried on with ability on both sides. The 
neophyte is made to say about all that could be said in favor 
of saving his books from the flames, and the Apostle still 
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answers and confutes him with grave and solid argument, 
not unadorned wth poetical illustration. 

‘But what is the purpose of exhibiting the argument, or 
imagined argument, now?’?—it may be asked by those 
who have not read the discourse, — “‘ and what is the object 
of introducing such a discussion into a modern pulpit ; what, 
in short, is the drift and end of the sermon?” 

The fact is, then, as will be perceived at once by those 
who do read the discourse, that its design is to promote the 
temperance reform; that it is a temperance sermon, though 
we are not aware that the word temperance is used in the 
whole course of it; that it isan appeal to the dealers in 
spirituous liquors, against their traffic, though neither spirit- 
uous liquors nor the dealers in them are named once in it, 
froin beginning to end. If there was a call and an obligation 
on the Ephesian convert, afier his reception of Christian 
truth, to come forward and manfully burn his heathen incan- 
tations, cost what they might, — just so, is the conclusion to 
which the preacher would lead us, is there now a call and an 
obligation on dealers in spirituous liquors, in view of what is 
now known of their pernicious effects, to forsake their trade, 
let the sacrifice be ever so great and difficult. 

One point in this supposed discussion we must find room 
to present in the preacher’s words. The convert, though 
driven from several positions, is represented as still contin- 
uing the struggle, and offers at last, what seems to be consid- 
ered by both parties, the most weighty objection. 


** * Yet,’ says the owner of the books of curious art, ‘these 
books are the implements of my trade. By them I get my 
bread. The use of themisthe only art know. They are my 
capital in business; and JI cannot afford to make the sacrifice. 
Besides, many worthy Ephesians are engaged in kindred em- 
ployments, and are supported by them. The artisans, who 
convert skins into parchment for these books, are, many of 
them, respectable citizens, and are ready, like their fellow- 
craftsman, the tanner of Joppa, to show hospitalities to an 
Apostle. Shall they be thrown out of their employment? The 
patient and pains-taking scribes, who earn their bread by copy- 
ing these volumes, —- shall they be thrown out of theirs? Will 
the Jew of Tarsus deign to be reminded by some future Jew of 
Venice, that 


“ You take my life 
When you do take the means by which I live” ?’” — pp. 10, 11. 
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We would ask attention to the Apostle’s answer. 


‘«<« These,’ replies the Apostle, ‘are serious considerations. 
The objections they imply have been fairly and forcibly pro- 
posed by you, and I will try to give, for surely they deserve, a 
reasonable answer. 

*« «The scribes and tanners, as well as their respective voca- 
tions, fall under the conditions of all human employments, as 
they are affected by human improvement. The fashions of 
this world pass away, and with them must pass away the em- 
ployments that depend upon those fashions. Even the useful 
arts, which I shall consider first, must retire before arts that 
are still more useful. The parchment-makers, in whose behalf 
thou pleadest, have, themselves, to answer for having driven 
from employment the gatherers of papyrus and bark, and the 
makers of waxen tablets, which were used by the scribes of an- 
cient times: and the scribes of the present day, who write with 
a reed on parchment, show no sympathy for their Beotian 
brethren, who, sitting around the fount of Helicon, wrote the 
poems of their Hesiod with a pointed jron upon sheets of lead. 
Yet the writers of those ponderous volumes have been made to 
mourn over their occupation gone. As it has been, so it must 
be. Even those of my own nation, who, ages hence, shall be 
employed in preparing parchment for the oracles of God, and 
the scribes who live by transcribing Moses and the Prophets, 
shall, in their turn, have their work taken out of their hands by 
the skill and invention of coming times, — when the dark mines 
shall have given out their treasures, and fires shall have molten 
them, and science, truly so called, shall have combined them, 
and the winds and the waters shall drive them, till, as it were 
‘in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,’’.a copy of ‘‘the law”’ 
shall be thrown off, for the instruction of the humblest and the 
poorest, and ‘the world shall scarcely contain the books that 
shall be written.””’ Where then shall be the scribe, to whose 
labors we are now indebted for copies of God’s word? He will 
have followed the long train of those, who, in days already gone, 
have withdrawn before the pressure of the on-moving hosts of 
improvement and of light. And thus must it ever be, while 
the good work of advancement is going on in the world. All 
who are connected, at any tine, with the existing order of 
things, when that order gives place to a better, must give place 
to those who bring in the better; or they must themselves take 
hold of that which is better, and, by making themselves par- 
ties in the improvement, become partakers of its blessings : 
they must leap into the car with the reformers, 


“ Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale ;” 
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or, if they will lie back, they must be content to be aban- 
doned. 

‘*** But, if this is the condition into which those are thrown, 
by the eternal and irresistible current of events, who are en- 
gaged in good labors, — good, because conducive to enjoyment, 
and productive of it, what better terms can they ask, or hope, 
whose vocations, like yours, are necessarily, — not accidentally, 
and by some perversion from their natural tendencies and real 
design, but necessarily, naturally, and for ever productive of 
evil? Shall such employments be spared, or those who still 
pursue them, while those are not spared, who can plead in their 
own behalf the many benefits that they confer? Ifthe native 
forest tree, that spreads its grateful shade for the refreshment 
of the laborer, but yields him no fruit, is cut down, to make 
room for corn and olive trees, shall the brambie-bush and the 
thorn boast themselves against the husbandman? Does even 
heathen philosophy urge a plea for mercy in such cases? or 
does heathen power regard it?’ Behold, even now, the Roman 
Cesars have thrust the arm of their power into the gloomy 
groves that darken the islands of the Hyperborean seas, to drag 
forth to light and to liberty, the victims of Druidical supersti- 
tion, and to quench the fires, that, for ages, have burned there 
to consume the innocent or the self-doomed martyr! Will even 
Roman righteousness consider the claim of the Druid minister, 
to be let alone in his business, priest though he be, and clad in 
his long white robe, and standing with his golden knife by the 
altar of his gods? Or, shall the humbler minister, in those 
horrid rites, be respected in his employment, who weaves the 
osier hurdles, into which the human sacrifice is thrust, that he 
may be thrown into the fire?’ ’’ —pp. 11-13. 


Another illustration is drawn from the abolition of sla- 
very, and the convert is asked whether that reform is to 
stop, because, if it should prevail, the braiders of the slave- 
driver’s thong, and the forgers of manacles for slaves, must 
lose their occupation thereby. The argument of the Apostle 
is thus glowingly concluded. 


*“* And now, ye silversmiths and sorcerers, when ye come 
round me and ask, ‘‘ When we have burnt our books and melt- 
ed down our shrines, where shall we get our bread?’ my an- 
swer to you all is one. When the gods fail you whose service 
is pollution, and shame, and wrong, and sin, and whose wages 
is bondage, — though the chain that holds you to their service 
is of gold, — whose wages is bondage, and degradation, and 
death, enter as laborers into the fields of Him who is Lord of 
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all the harvests of the earth, ‘‘ whose service is perfect freedom,” 
who will never suffer the righteous to be forsaken, or his seed 
to be begging bread. Doubt not the assurance of him who 
came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them. ‘ Every 
one that hath forsaken houses or lands, for my sake and the 
gospel’s, shall receive a hundred fold now in this world, and in 
the world to come, eternal life.’ He may not always give 
“large money” to his servants, as they who crucified his Son 
gave to the soldiers that guarded his tomb, —and gave it to 
corrupt them, and‘to reward them for a lie; but he “will give 
that which money cannot buy, and which, when gained, ‘‘ nei- 
ther moth nor rust can corrupt, nor thieves break through and 
steal.” Gold, though a good, is not the greatest good. Was it 
not in righteous wrath, that your fabled gods granted, to the 
letter, the prayer of the miserly Phrygian, that w hatever he 
should touch might be turned to gold? The blushing pome- 
granate, that swung on its bough above him, promising him its 
cooling acid, he touched, to pluck it, and it was gold! The 
fountain, that bubbled by his way-side, he stooped to drink 
from, and, at his touch, ’t was gold! Would he not have given 
all his gold, for permission to dip the tip of his finger in waTer, 
and cool his tongue? Believe me, my Ephesian friends, the 
riches of righteousness are the only enduring riches. Think 
not that ‘‘gain is always godliness”: doubt not that ‘ godli- 
ness is great gain”’ Can you believe that He who made you 
that you might serve him, and serve him by doing his work, 
will reward you more liberally for undoing his work, than for 
doing it? If you have not confidence to enlist under the ban- 
ners of the Almighty King, who showers his largesses upon 
each one who joins his hosts; and, holding out the cross of his 
Son from the heavens, writes under it in sunbeams, ‘Jn this 
thou shalt conquer,’’ —is it safe, do ye think, to take up arms 
against him, and look to his great adversary to give you, day 
by day, your daily bread? Believe me, my friends, the loss of 
the books which I counsel you to cast into the fire, will be your 
incalculable gain. ‘Throw off the garment of unrighteousness. 
It is the tunic of a centaur, that has been struck through and 
poisoned by the arrow of a god. ‘Tear it off, ere its venom 
reach your vitals. Exchange it, exchange it, I entreat you, 

for a robe of ‘‘ fine linen, clean and white, — the fine linen that 
is the righteousness of the saints.”’ In the spirit of a wise 
thrift, cast away the wages of your present work, and take the 
giftof God, which is eternal life through Jesus Christ. Nor 
shall eternal life in the world to come be your only reward. 
So long as virtue and a good name are bound together in this 
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world, so long as there 7s ‘any virtue or any praise,” your sa- 
crifice shall not be forgotten. It shall be wrought into sacred 
story. It shall be published in every language and through 
every land. Yea, wherever the gospel shall be preached, in the 
whole world, shere shall also this, which ye shall do, be told 
for a memorial of you: and, when the name of your tutelary 
goddess shall be a by-word and a scorn; when the moon, 
whose silver garments she impiously affects to wear, shall no 
more walk in her brightness over the temple that now reposes 
in her beams, and not one broken column of that temple shall 
remain, to tell the traveller where it stood, —a voice shall come 
forth from the heart of Christian Europe, that shall be heard 
throughout the world, saying, ‘‘ Behold these early Christians, 
who nobly sacrificed their private gain upon the altar of the 
public good!” ’”? *— pp. 14-16. 


We should not have made extracts thus long from a single 
sermon, had not its subject been one of especial interest to 
our community, occupying much of the public attention, and 
pressing immediately on the occupations of many of our citi- 
zens, worthy citizens too. Nor would the interest of the 
subject alone, have induced us to draw thus copi usly from 
the pages of this Sermon, had it not been for the novel and 
happy manner in which the subject is treated, or rather by 
allusion and inference presented. 





[For the Christian Examiner.] 


Art. VIII.— Life and Character of the Rev. Nathan 
Parker, D. D. 


Wuen one who was distitute of Christian principle has 
departed from the world, he is whol y lost to it. He leaves 
no precious remembrances, no cherished image bi hind him. 
But the Christian, whether in public or private life, leaves 
connected with his name the image of his Master, —of him 
who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. And sur- 
viving friends can take pleasure and find profit in the mel- 
aincholy task of coll.cting and combining the lineaments of 
that image. 





“* En, ergo, hosce Christianos, publicum commodum suo ipsorum 
lucro anteponentes ! — Test. Kopp. in loc.” 
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There are two advantages resulting from the contempla- 
tion of living or recent exa np'es of virtue and piety, which 
are wanting even in the example of Christ himself. The 
one is the vivid impression mae upon us by the beauty of 
holiness as exemplified in the every-day life of one with 
whom we have waked, and conversed, and sympathized. 
‘The otner is the impul-e given to our virtuous eflorts by the 
idea, that what we have seen others do, we may do; what 
we have seen others become, we may become. 

It is usually safer and better to follow the examples of the 
dead than of the living. A good man’s character is seldom 
properly understood and appreciated until his death. While 
he is alive, hs faults sometines outweigh and obscure the 
lustre of his virtues; and sometimes gain to themselves credit 
and currency by their connexion with splendid virtues. Thus 
we oft: n see a man’s enemies unwilling to take pattern by 
his virtues, while his friends are unwittingly adopting his 
faults. But when his eyes are closed in death, and his 
character becomes the treasure of mye alone, and the 
subject of cool and calm reflection, his faults and excel- 
lencies appear in their true colors, and his example becomes 
truly valuable. 

There are, indeed, some men who have so far conquered 
sin as to show to the world no evil propensities or habits. 
But the very faultiessness of such men subjects them, while 
living, to envy, detraction, and slander. There are some 
people in the community, who cannot bear to hear such and 
such men always called righteous, and who will therefore 
cast doubts upon their sincerity and integrity, and impute 
their good deeds to wrong motives. But death seals the lips 
of the slanderer, and refutes liis calumnies. And then the 
righteous man stands forth in the peerless beauty of holiness ; 
and his well-disposed survivors look back upon what he was, 
to learn what they ought to be. 

Again, the example of the dead is better than that of the 
living on account of its completeness. The living have not, 
the dead have to the full, tested the strength of their princi- 
ples and the rectitude of their purposes. The righteous dead 
have passed through all the necessary vicissitudes of life, 
and have reflected upon all of them the light of a holy ex- 
ample. Now there may be habits of life which will make a 
fair show in the world, and gain a man friends and admirers, 
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which will not give him peace in death or the hope of heaven. 
There may be principles which will sustain a man through 
many severe trials, but which will fail him in the near pros- 
pect of judgment and eternity. Those must be truly Cbris- 
tian habits of life, on which a man can look back from his 
death-bed with complacency. Those must be truly Christian 
principles, which will enable a man to meet death as the 
messenger of God’s love and the herald of immortal life. 
That must be the genuine armour of God, by which the ter- 
rors of the grave are overcome. And when one has gone 
from us, who maintained to the last moment undisturbed 
tranquillity, unshaken confidence, unclouded hope, we know 
that such an ave has fought a good fight, has finished a holy 
course, has kept the true faith. We can safely mark and 
imitate him as an upright and holy man. 

The examples of the holy dead are the property not of 
persons in similar circumstances, of the same age, rank, or 
profession, but of mankind in general. For it is principles, 
not the particular manifestations of them, that we are to imi- 
tate. The manifestations may vary indefinitely with time, 
place, and circumstance. But the principles of rectitude and 
piety are the same for all men everywhere,—are indeed 
the same for the humblest saint on earth and the loftiest 
archangel in heaven. And, could we trace the progress of 
the latter from glory to glory, there would be nothing in his 
example which we could not propose for the imitation of the 
former. Every created being stands in the two great rela- 
tions of a creature and a fellow-creature, —a creature of 
God, and a fellow-creature of all with whom he is connected. 
From these two relations results the universal law of love, — 
love to God and love to every known creature of God; and 
all the duties that can be incumbent on a created intelligence 
are so many forms and expressions of this comprehensive, 
universal love. Thus adoration, prayer, resignation are 
forms and expressions of love to God; justice, mercy, for- 
bearance, and the like, forms and expressions of love to fel- 
low-creatures. And all duties, thus resulting from the two 
great relations which every created being sustains, are com- 
mon to all God’s children; and in the discharge of them 
every child of God, whether human or superhuman, and, if 
human, whether high or low, whether learned or ignorant, 
whether in public or private life, whether clergyman or lay- 
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man, may serve as an example to every other. To be sure 
the external acts of duty to be performed by different classes 
of men or beings are different ; but the duties themselves are 
the same. 

Now there is a prevalent mistake with regard to the use 
to be made of good examples. Some people imagine that, 
in order to follow the example of any individual, they must 
see precisely what his external conduct was, and bring theirs 
into conformity with it. But there is no moral benefit, there 
may be great guilt, in thus mechanically copying the conduct 
even of a perfect being; for it may be our duty, not to do 
precisely the same thing which it was his duty todo. In 
order to appropriate a good example to our own use, we must 
make it the subject of an intellectual process, —we must 
analyze it, and then apply it. When we have before us the 
example of a virtuous and pious man, the first thing is to 
inquire how he acted. ‘The next question is why he acted 
thus, —what were the principles which led to such and 
such courses and habits of action. And, when we have as- 
certained these principles, wehave nothing more to do with 
his conduct, which, if his external circumstances were unlike 
ours, may have been widely different from what our conduct 
ought to be. 

Thus an exemplary and faithful minister of Christ may, 
even in his official relation and duties, present a profitable 
example, not only to his brethren in the ministry, but to 
every private Christian, however humble and limited his 
sphere of duty. Nor can a sketch of the manifestations of a 
pure, energetic, and devout spirit ever be otherwise than 
interesting and useful to every serious reader. We have 
been led by these considerations to present to the readers of 
the Christian Examiner a brief sketch of the life and charac- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. Parker, late of Portsmouth, N. H. 

Nathan Parker was born at Reading, Mass., June 5th, 
1782. His father was a farmer, in good, though not affluent 
circumstances. ‘The son early manifested a perseverance 
and zeal in the pursuit of learning, to which, rather than to 
any predetermination of his parents, he was indebted for the 
advantages of a liberal education. While laboring on his 
father’s farm, he was in the constant habit of rising before 
the dawn of day, in order to devote an hour or two to undis- 
turbed study. When a boy, he was also distinguished for 
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decision of character, mental energy, and the love of truth. 
He was beloved and respected by his companions, was the 
leader in all their sports, possessed great influence over them, 
and always used his influence for good purposes. There is 
reason to believe, that at a very early age he became sen- 
sible to the claims of Christian duty, and that the foundation 
of his subsequent usefulness and worth was laid in youthful 
piety. He has often been heard to observe, that, since the 
age of twelve, he had not known what the fear of death was, 
evidently implying, that at that early age he had learned to 
take a Christian view of the event of death, and to cherish 
a Christian’s hope in the prospect of it. 

Dr. Parker was fitted for college at Boxborough, under the 
charge of the Rev. Mr. Willard. He graduated at Harvard 
University in 1803; and carried thence a high reputation 
for industry, talents, and moral worth. His professional 
studies were conducted partly at the University, but chiefly 
under the tuition of the Rev. Dr. Bancroft of Worcester, who 
ever after regarded him with a truly paternal interest and af- 
fection. After being licensed to preach, he officiated for two 
years as Tutor at Bowdoin College, where he was highly 
esteemed, both as a teacher and a disciplinarian, securing at 
the same time the entire respect of his coadjutors and the 
undivided affection of his pupils. He had preached occasion- 
ally in and near Brunswick while Tutor; and, when he re- 
signed that office, he devoted himself exclusively to the 
profession of his choice. On the 14th of September, 1808, 
he was ordained as Pastor of the South Church and Parish 
in Portsmouth, which had become vacant nearly three years 
previously by the decease of the Rev. Dr. Haven. 

The removal of a Junior Pastor from whom much had 
been expected, the age and infirmities of the eminent and 
excellent Senior Pastor, and the long vacancy that followed 
his decease, had greatly reduced and enfeebled the society ; 
so that, when Dr. Parker assumed the charge of it, it could 
hardly have been deemed an eligible settlement for a young 
man of his standing and talents. He entered upon the pas- 
toral office, not as a post of ease or honor, but of arduous 
duty ; and to the fidelity with which he discharged his duty, 
the almost unprecedented improvement and prosperity of 
his parish bear ample testimony. ‘Though he found able 
and efficient counsellors and friends in the family of his pre- 
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decessor and among other members of his parish, he at first 
labored under very great discouragements, was obliged for a 
long time to perform offices which ordinarily devolve upon 
lay-brethren ; and though in the latter portion of his minis- 
try he had many and valuable coadjutors, yet they were in 
most instances indebted to him, if not for the will to do good, 
at least for the knowledge of their capacities of usefulness. 
But, during the last years of his life, he had every thing that 
a minister could. wish to encourage and gratify him. He 
saw a new, large, and costly house of worship filled to over- 
flowing with punctual and attentive hearers. He adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Supper to a church comprising at least a 
fourth part of all the individuals connected with his parish, 
and of course a much larger proportion of its adult members. 
And in an old meeting-house, purchased for the purpose, 
from two to three hundred of the lambs of his flock assem- 
bled, from Sabbath to Sabbath, under the care of fifty or 
more intelligent, faithful, and zealous teachers. At the 
same time, he found much to cherish the belief, that this 
external prosperity was connected with a general and deep 
interest in religious truth, and in very many instances with 
confirmed and glowing piety. Such, through the divine 
blessing, were the fruits of his ministry ; and it deeply con- 
cerns his professional brethren to know the means by which 
he was enabled to effect so much. In attempting to discover 
the springs of his usefulness, we shal] speak first of his public 
services, then of his conduct as a pastor, and lastly of his 
private character, the influence of which has been more 
generally, and must be more permanently beneficial, than 
the sum total of his official qualifications and labors. 

The most prominent trait in Dr. Parker’s sermons was 
their practical character. Not that he was a practical 
preacher in the common sense of the words, which usually 
denote one who contines himself to trite and time-worn 
topics, — who never says any thing that the most unreason- 
able man living could gainsay, — who, though he may en- 
lighten a fool or reclaim a sinner, might preach for ages 
without making a wise man wiser, or a good man _ better. 
To no man could this character be less applicable than to 
the subject of the present sketch. He grovelled not upon 
the earth, to conform himself to unrefined tastes aud humble 
capacities, 
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“ But, letting down the golden chain from high, 
He drew his audience upward to the sky.” 


His sermons, by the manifestations of deep, clear, sound 
thought which they co:tained, claimed and rewarded the 
close attention of the merely and highly intellectual ; while, 
by his simplicity and fervor of siyle and manner, he reached 
the hearts and won the affections of the illiterate and lowly. 
In the choice of his subjects, he took a very wide range. 
He often selected such topics as we find discussed only in 
systematic, metaphysical, or ethical treatises ; but always 
made them subservient to instruction in righteousness. 
Political changes and events of general or local interest 
gave him opportunities, which he never failed to improve, of 
impressing deeply the duty of integrity, benevolence, grat- 
itude, or submission. He looked at every subject in a relig- 
ious point of view ; every question was to his mind a question 
of gospel truth or of Christian duty ; every event, an ad- 
monition of Providence ; every situation in life, one on which 
religion would frown or which religion should sanctify ; and 
thus he was able to draw spiritual nutriment for his flock 
from the most widely diverse sources, even as the bee 
extracts sweetness from plants of every hue and savour. 
But his favorite topics were those immediately connected 
with the mission and character of Christ; and, whatever 
else might be the nominal subject of discourse, the life and 
teachings of the Saviour furnished arguments, illustrations, 
and motives. He knew that ‘neither philosophy, nor rhet- 
oric, nor speculation could satisfy the soul of man; but 
Christ the bread of life, Christ the image of God, Christ 
the hope of glory.’ 

Love for the souls of his hearers, a desire to save, improve, 
and sanctify them, pervaded all his public discourses, and 
gave them point and power. ‘ Reflect,” said he to a = 
brother in the minisiry, who asked his advice, ‘reflect, | 
preparing for the pulpit, that there may be among “tt 
hearers some impenitent sinner, who in the sermon you are 
writing will hear the word of God preached for the last 
time. Make it your aim in every sermon to say something 
which might induce such an one to seek salvation or show 
him how to seek it.” ‘I went home,” says the clergy- 
man thus addressed, ‘“‘and with his advice fresh in m 
mind, prepared a sermon on the text, Vow is the accepted 
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time, now is the day of salvation; and to that sermon most 
of those wio for several months afterwards applied for ad- 
mission into my church, ascribed their fiist serious impres- 
sions.” Dr. Parker’s advice on this point was the exact 
transcript of his own practice. ‘To induce sinners to be 
reconciled to God was the prime object of his preaching. 
He seldom or never closed a sermon without saying some- 
thing peculiarly applicable to those who are living without 
God in the world; and when the main body of his discourse 
had been peculiarly speculative or metaphysical, as if to 
atone for this aberration fiom his usual path, be would in his 
conclusion force the current of his thoughts into a practical 
channel, and urge with unwonted power and fervor the 
fundamental obligations of duty. He deplored the custom, 
too prevalent we fear in many of our churches, of address- 
ing the whole congregation as fellow travellers at different 
distances on the road to heaven, — of dwelling too much on 
the duty of growth in grace and too little on that of fleeing 
from the wrath tocome. ‘*'The most useful sermons,”’ said 
he a short time before his death, ‘‘ are those, in which the 
preacher urges men to begin to be religious and teaches 
them how to begin.” 

Controversial sermons he seldom preached; and, when 
he preached them, it was generally on secular days. He 
preferred that the sacred leisure of the Sabbath should be 
uniformly consecrated to the fundamental truths and duties 
of Christianity. Controversy being his strange work, he 
never engaged in it, except when compelled to do so by 
some widely prevalent abuse or error. And on such occa- 
sions he summoned up all his energy ; and his word was 
indeed with power, and was neither coldly heard nor soon 
forgotten. But he opposed principles, not men. Of the 
personal reputation, whether moral or religious, of those who 
differed from him, he was always tender. Only of those 
who trusted in themselves that they were righteous and 
despised others, of those who substituted the word of man 
for the word of God, and the name of a Paul or an Apollos 
for that of Christ, of those who usurped the dominion over 
other men’s faith and consciences and threatened with ever- 
lasting destruction those who herded not with them, did he 
suffer himself to speak with severity ; and, if ever he trans- 
gressed the law of Christian meekness and moderation, it 
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was in denouncing the arrogance and deprecating the influ- 
ence of such men. 

In a rhetorical point of view, Dr. Parker’s style was 
severely correct, but remarkable rather for conciseness and 
strength, than for brilliancy or euphony. He was a careful 
writcr ; for it was a matter of conscience with him to do 
whatever he did thoroughly. But he rather shunned than 
sought merely rhetorical effect. He deemed that the best 
style, which as a style should never be spoken or thought of, 
but which should serve as a transparent medium for the 
author’s ideas. 

Dr. Parker was in the habit of preaching extempore, on 
the evenings of secular days, for many of the last years of 
his ministry. His discourses on those occasions were gen- 
erally practical; and were perhaps the most eloquent and 
efficient of all his public exercises. Throwing off the re- 
straint imposed by the pulpit and the written sermon, he 
then assumed the attitude of a father in the midst of his 
children, and with dignified familiarity and even more than 
paternal tenderness rebuked, exborted, and entreated his 
flock ; and many members of his church look back to these 
vestry lectures, as the means of first giving a religious direc- 
tion to their thoughts and feelings. 

In his devotional exercises Dr. Parker was remarkable 
for fervor and appropriateness. His were prayers which it 
would have seemed sacrilege to criticize ; for they were such 
as to impress the feeling deeply upon the hearer, that the 
speaker was not only leading the devotion of others, but 
himself holding intimate and heart-felt communion with God. 

His manner of speaking was characterized by dignity, 
earnestness, and solemnity. It was that of one, not only 
himself strongly impressed with the importance of the truth 
he taught, 


“ But deeply anxious that the flock he fed 
Should feel it too.” 


His voice had been clear, euphonous, and powerful; his 
enunciation distinct and emphatic. But the disorder with 
which he was afflicted for many years, obst:ucted his organs 
of speech to so great a degree, that, though those accustom- 
ed to his voice understood hie perfectly, strangers frequently 
lost a large part of whathe said. He used but little gesture, 
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and that little of the head rather than the hand. But the 
expression of his fine, clear, black eye was susceptible of 
great variety and power, and was always watched with deep 
interest by his hearers. 

One of the most striking traits in Dr. Parker’s ministerial 
character, one which perhaps contributed more than any 
other to his eminent success, was his entire devotedness to 
the spiritual good of his own flock. Many very worthy 
clergymen effect little by attempting toomuch. The sub- 
ject of this memoir devoted himself not only to doing good, 
but to doing good as the minister of his own church and 
society. He felt that, after the faithful and exemplary 
discharge of his duties as the head of a family, a neighbour, 
and a citizen, all the residue of his time and strength 
belonged to them. He therefore gave them his unimpaired 
strength of mind and fervor of heart; and was ready to 
spend and be spent in their service. He shrunk from those 
calls to officiate on public occasions, which many members of 
the profession seem to covet ; and when, in order to avoid 
the charge of false modesty or eccentricity, he obeyed such 
calls, he always prepared for them with far less alacrity, and 
consequently with less success, than for the ordinary duties 
of the sanctuary. ‘Thus those, who heard him preach only 
on public occasions, must have regarded him as hardly above 
mediocrity ; and among the hundreds of parochial sermons 
that he left behind him, we doubt whether fifty could be 
selected, which are not greatly superior to any of those 
few occasional sermons, which, in compliance with universal 
custom, though against his own inclination, he gave to the 
press. The partiality of his hearers would repeatedly have 
given the world an opportunity of knowing how he preached 
to them; but he always declined their invitations to give 
copies of sermons for publication, referring them with char- 
acteristic modesty to works where they might find the same 
subjects more ably treated. His best services were for them 
exclusively. He sought not fame in the church at large, — 
he sought not praise from man. He sought and obtained 
the testimony of a good conscience.° He sought, and, we 
trust, has obtained, the reward of a faithful servant. 

This devotedness to the one field of usefulness presented 
in his parish, was favorable to the expansion of his mind 
and the increase of his intellectual strength. He doubtless 
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brought to the work of the ministry high talents and large 
acquisitions ; but, had they been less, his devotedness would 
have made him eminent. The concentration of intellectual 
powers and attainments upon some worthy and adequate 
object is always favorable to their developement and increase ; 
and never was there a more entire concentration of purpose 
and effort than he manifested with regard to his field of labor. 
Ever alive to the duties of his office, he was constantly on 
the watch for opportunities to do his Master’s work. ‘The 
course of Providence, the news of the day, the state of 
business, the private circumstances of individuals, — all 
were known to him, and all employed as the occasions or 
means of conveying religious instruction, advice, or admo- 
nition. He knew that his commission extended to the works 
and ways, as well as to the word of God; and he dropped 
it not with the robe of the sanctuary. He never laid it 
aside. In scenes of joy and of sorrow, at the house of 
feasting and of mourning, among the rich and the poor, the 
high and the low, he appeared as the minister of Jesus, 
whose duty it was at all seasons and in all places to breathe his 
Master’s spirit, to diffuse a holy influence, and to glorify God. 

Prudence was another important element in Dr. Parker’s 
ministerial character. There was nothing of intrigue. 
Whatever he said or did, he said and did openly and fairly ; 
but was at the same time so circumspect in his conversation, 
manners, and conduct, as always to maintain the dignity of 
his profession, to ensure respect for the religion which he 
preached, and to gain the personal confidence of those with 
whom he was associated. And his uniform discretion was 
one great reason why, from the date of his settlement to the 
day of his death, he was not only beloved, but was the 
object of the constantly increasing confidence and affection 
of his flock. Many clergymen of eminent talents and vir- 
tues die, or leave their parishes, no more, and even less, re- 
spected and beloved than at the time of settlement, simply 
because they lose from time to time by mere indiscretions, 
by single unguarded speeches or actions, the vantage-ground 
which many months of diligence and fidelity may have given 
them. Having no such drawbacks, his progress in the re- 
gard and esteem of his people, and consequently in the 
means and opportunities of usefulness, was constant, un- 
intermitted. 
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His prudence made him extremely cautious with regard 
to the adoption of new plans or modes of operation. But, 
when once thoroughly convinced of the utility of any par- 
ticular system of measures, he never gave it up, but pursued 
it steadfastly, however great obstacles might lie in the way 
of it. Thus every parochial institution and operation was 
settled upon a permanent basis, and new plans, when they 
met his approbation, were superinduced upon old ones 
instead of superseding them ; whereas, in most parishes, in- 
novation and disorganization are coincident. His character- 
istic perseverance was strikingly exemplified in his success 
as an extempore preacher. In early life he had never prac- 
tised speaking without notes. After he had been settled a 
few years, he became strongly convinced of the utility of 
familiar religious instruction apart from the regular services 
of the Sabbath. He accordingly made the attempt with a 
determination to succeed. He so far failed in several of his 
earliest extempore discourses, as to discourage all but him- 
self, and to induce his friends to urge him to desist. But he 
persevered from a stern sense of duty, gradually overcame 
impediments and difficulties, and towards the close of his 
life was in that particular department ‘‘ equalled by few, 
excelled by none.” 

He visited his people often and familiarly. His conver- 
sation had nothing of official dignity or affected sanctity 
about it. It was that of a judicious, serious, and deeply 
interested friend. With regard to secular affairs he never 
obtruded his advice, but gave it freely wherever he knew 
that it would be well received. It has, been said that he 
knew the state of every man’s business in his parish; and 
some of his flock, who have been on the brink of failure, 
have received from him the first intimation of their danger. 
This knowledge of men’s affairs, the result not of inquisi- 
tiveness, but of intuitive sagacity, was always employed with 
the utmost caution and reserve, and was the means of 
greatly extending his influence ; for those, who witnessed 
his wisdom with regard to things temporal, were less likely 
to imagine that he was following cunningly devised fables 
with regard to things spiritual. He had the happy talent of 
uniting entertainment and instruction in his conversation. 
Often humorous, always cheerful, be hardly ever made a 
remark which had not a moral bearing. His observations 
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were generally laconic, pithy, and easy to be remembered ; 
and he was in the constant habit of uttering both in public 
and private practical maxims, which in point of sententious 
brevity might compare with the best proverbs of antiquity ; 
and now that he has gone, his people delight to recall these 
maxims, to treasure them up as precious remembrancers of 
him whom they all loved, and to show how much they loved 
him by carrying his instructions into practice. 

He was far from confining himself within the narrow limits 
of professional duty. Pecuniary aid to the poor, watching 
with the sck, ministering physical relief and comfort to the 
helpless, were services which he was ever ready to render 
with a self-sacrificing indifference to his own convenience, 
health, and strength. And his ready sympathy with those 
in sorrow, always suggested the most appropriate topics of 
consolation, and the most delicate and acceptable modes of 
administering it. ‘Thus those, who in periods of bereave- 
ment or distres~ enjoyed his pastoral services, feel that they 
are now bereaved of one as dear to them as a father, son, or 
brother. 

One of the most interesting and important traits in 
Dr. Parker’s character as a pastor, was his skill in enlisting 
others in labors of usefulness. He regarded his parish, and 
especially his church, as a great family, every member of 
which should live not for himself, but for all, and should be 
ready to bestow his aid or counsel wherever needed. He 
thought that he rendered an essential service to any in- 
dividual, by showing him how or where he might do good. 
And through his provident supervision, though there was of 
course ‘a diversity of gifts”? among his numerous coOpera- 
tors, there was ‘‘ the same spirit.””. Wherever he discerned 
in any individual the will to do good, he gently forced his 
benevolent energy into the right channel; and very many 
are the sons and daughters of charity, who first learned from 
him the lesson, that they needed neither wealth nor learning 
to enable them to do real and great good, —that neither 
narrow incomes, nor humble rank, could excuse them from 
doing their Master’s work. He pointed out to the rich, 
needy and worthy subjects for their alms. He pointed out 
to those in humble life persons still poorer than themselves, 
to whom they could render sympathy and aid. ‘Those who 
were capable of administering spiritual counsel he directed 
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to the abode of the anxious, the penitent, the sick, and the 
dying, or sent them to expostulate with the thoughtless or 
vicious, or commended to their Christian care and love the 
children of those who kept themselves out of the reach of 
good influences. And, though he has now gone to his rest, 
his benevolent spirit will, we trust, long survive in the 
charity of those, whom it inspirec and furnished for every 
good word and work. We would the rather dwell upon 
Dr. Parker’s example in this respect, because we fear that 
ministers in general think too little of the necessity of hav- 
ing fellow-workers, and that their people think too little of 
the duty of codperating with the clergy. Let ministers and 
people bear it in mind, that it is not to a single class of men 
that God has entrusted the interests of religion, — the pros- 
perity of Christ’s kingdom. ‘To protect, foster, and support 
religious institutions, to diffuse the knowledge and spirit of 
i the gospel, to instruct the young, to comfort the afflicted, to 
Hi. reclaim the erring, is the duty of every individual of mature 
1 years and mind. Religious societies should be regarded 
merely as associations for carrying forward these objects 
more effectually than they could be advanced by individual 


effort; and, though every such society have one member 





: who devotes himself exclusively to these objects, his work 
g cannot be expected to thrive unless he have the countenance 
, and codperation of the other members. 

i Another prominent feature in Dr. Parker’s ministerial 


conduct, was the active interest which he took in those 
minor institutions and societies, the prosperity of which is 
always a sure index of the prosperity of the parish with 
which they are connected. ‘The Sunday School connected 
with his parish, and upon which so much well-deserved praise 
has been bestowed, owed its existence, its teachers, its 
scholars, its prosperity in a great measure to his agency. 
The present superintendent of that school writes ; 

* To him this school owes its existence. His single mind, 
his unassisted thought, gave the first impulse which resulted 
in an institution in which so many spirits have rejoiced, in 
which so many immortal spirits will rejoice through eternity. 
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I perfectly remember the Monday morning, more than 
. fifteen years ago, when, after a sermon upon the subject, 
ai, he came to me with the question, if I was ready to give 
‘ my aid to commence a Sabbath-Scool. Like many others, 
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in this day of greater light, I ‘‘ began to make excuse.” 
In another he found a more ready helper. And although 
the force of example, and the influence of friendship, soon 
brought me to a sense of my duty, it was still with hesitation 
and reluctance, that 1 entered upon an employment, to 
which, with the exception of the instructions of him whom 
I have now lost, lowe more than to any single means of 
divine grace. Great as is the praise that belongs to others, 
who lent the weight of their character and influence, and 
who gave their time and their talents to this most truly 
Christian work ; and delighted as we have ever been to see 
the meed of praise which is so richly their due so readily 
paid, —yet to him, whose mind originated, whose wisdom 
assisted to mature, whose approbation encouraged this great 
plan of usefulness, —to him, next to God, we ought to 
attribute the good which it has done. How dear has this 
holy charity ever been to his heart. When have we seen 
his firm countenance more deeply moved,— when have we 
heard his fervent spirit more warm in utterance, — when 
have the beams of holy benevolence shone with more de- 
lightful radiance from his features, than when he has risen 
to pray for us, to encourage us, to instruct and to bless us! 
How often, when our courage would have failed, or our 
hearts desponded, has his voice cheered us, and stirred us 
up to new effort, to renewed vigor and perseverance. What 
a constant incentive to duty, has been the desire of approval 
from one whom we so loved and venerated. In private and 
in public, this school has been among the objects most 
cherished and loved by him,—the theme on which he de- 
lighted to dwell, as the source of his most precious encour- 
agement, consolation, and hope for the people of his charge.” 

Some years since Dr. Parker took the lead in establishing 
in his parish a ‘Society for Mutual Improvement,” com- 
posed chiefly of young men, though numbering among its 
members and writers many in middle life. The pastor for 
the time being is ex officio president of this society. At 
each of its meetings, a dissertation is read by one of its 
members on some moral or religious subject, which is then 
discussed by the members at large, and at the close made 
the subject of comment by the president. To this society 
many men in the active walks of life owe a facility in writing 
and conversing on abstract subjects, which elsewhere is al- 
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most exclusively confined to the learned professions. Still 
greater is the practical benefit that bas resulted from its 
meetings, in bringing home to the hearts and the consciences 
of its members a sense of duty and of accountability. It 
was the constant aim of their late president to give as far as 
possible a practical turn to their discussions, and they have 
been the only hearers of some of his mos! powerful and pa- 
thetic exhortations to repentance and holiness. 

In order to cherish a spirit of mutual interest and brotherly 
Jove among professing Christians, he encouraged periodical 
meetings both of the male and female members of the church. 
The latter have met quarterly at a private house, and taken 
tea together. In this way the prosperous and the needy 
have been brought in contact, the wants of the latter made 
known, and the sympathies of the former called forth ; and 
then, when a sister is absent from the meeting, she is in- 
quired for, sought out, and, if in sickness or sorrow, relieved 
or comforted. ‘These meetings were always cheered by the 
presence of the beloved pastor; and were anxiously looked 
forward to, by those whose friends were few, as opportunities 
of seeing the friend whom they could not see too often. 
The brethren of the church met also quarterly at his house, 
where the exercises were of the same kind with those at the 
meetings of the ‘* Society for Mutual Improvement.” 
There were numerous ways like these, in which he sought to 
excite and cherish an interest in the concerns of religion, and 
in all of which his efforts were abundantly blessed. 

Dr. Parker’s labors were rendered the more arduous by 
the isolated situation which he occupied. For the last thir- 
teen years of his ministry, though his sentiments suffered no 
material change from the time of his settlement, he was 
disowned by his congregational brethren, even by those who 
had welcomed him, or whom he had welcomed into the min- 
istry. The simple fact of his having attended the ordina- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Sparks at Baltimore, was sufficient to 
induce the pastor of a church, with which his had been con- 
nected for the greater part of a century by regular ex- 
changes and alternate lectures, —a pastor too, whio, with a full 
understanding of the difference of sentiment between them, 
had exchanged with him the right hand of Christian fellow- 
ship, to suspend every act of Christian intercourse and 
courtesy. Dr. Parker was in the early part of his ministry 
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a member of the Piscataqua Ministerial Association ; but 
after a while found bimself excluded from their counsels, and 
obliged to discontinue his attendance on their meetings. He 
had for many years attended the annual meeting of the 
Convention of Congregational Ministers in New Hampshire ; 
but had for obvious reasons of late years discontinued his 
attendance. During a short and partial restoration of health 
the last spring, he visited Concord at the season of the re- 
ligious anniversaries, and by mere accident dropped into the 
apartment where that Convention were assembled. He found 
them engaged in considering a report, made by a committee 
appointed at the next previous meeting for remodelling the 
Convention. The first resolve recommended in that report 
was not only to change the name of the convention, but to 
exclude from it all the Unitarian members. ‘The Orthodox 
members had missed Dr. Parker’s presence for years, had 
supposed him, as he had recently been, in the very embrace 
of death ; and his apparition among them was received with 
breathless astonishment, as if one had risen from the dead to 
rebuke their iniquity. He rose, and commented with calm 
and dignified severity on the present wide departure from 
the liberal principles on which the Convention had been 
established ; and concluded by observing that if the majority 
of the Convention had lost the spirit in which it was formed, 
if they were desirous of erecting themselves into an exclusive 
body, he did not object to their doing so; but that by this 
measure they did not destroy the Convention, and that there 
might yet be a body of clergymen found in the state, who 
would unite in continuing it in its original spirit of liberality 
and love. ‘To this the scribe of the Convention, who was 
also the author of the report, replied that he wished harmo- 
ny to prevail in the Convention, that this was inconsistent 
with diversity of opinions, that it gave him pain to hurt the 
feelings of any one, nor would he willingly do it; but that 
he well knew, that, if Unitarians were permitted to be pres- 
ent, he should be compelled by duty to say things which 
would wound their feelings, and he therefore wished them 
excluded. To save giving pain to the scribe and his friends, 
the obnoxious member withdrew, nor did he ever learn, nor 
have we learned, what became of the resolution for exclu- 
sion. 


Rendered liable by his liberal sentiments to persecution 
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and defamation, Dr. Parker returned good for evil, spoke 
favorab'y of the motives and characters of those who de- 
famed him, and, whenever any thing derogatory to the repu- 
tation of those clergymen, to whose sentiments he was most 
warmly opposed, was said in his presence, it was always met 
by a keen rebuke. He delighted also in the few opportuni- 
ties afforded him of showing that his own charity extended 
beyond the bounds of party. Twenty-five years of unin- 
terrupted intimacy, mutual esteem, and warm friendship 
between him and the rector of the Episcopal Church in 
Portsmouth, together with a constant interchange of min- 
isterial sympathy and courtesies, and an occasional union of 
public services, showed the world, that Christian ministers 
can live together in unity without believing alike. We 
quote the following passage from a sermon preached by the 
clergyman just referred to, on the Sabbath after Dr. Parker’s 
decease. 

“Though differing from us in some religious opinions, 

et we never could fora moment doubt that he conscien- 
tiously held and maintained his own views, and faithfully 
labored to know his Master’s will and do his Master’s work. 
Notwithstanding the difference of our religious views, there 
has never subsisted between us any diversity of feeling, — 
any strife or animosity. We have had about twenty-five 
ears of undisturbed and mutual regard. Not the slightest 
collision of expression or feeling has ever taken place be- 
tween us. From the day that we first met till our last 
interview, I can truly say of him, very pleasant hast thou 
been unto me; how then can I do else than add, I am dis- 
tressed for thee, my brother?” 

Oh when will the time come, when the ministers of Christ 
will labor side by side in his vineyard, bearing each other’s 
burdens, partaking in each other’s joy, aiding each other’s 
progress! Then, and not till then, “ will the church on earth 
resemble that above.”’ ‘Then, and not till then, will God 
and Christ regard it with unmingled approbation. 

Dr. Parker’s mind was naturally of a high order; and 
was matured by constant and vigorous exercise. He read 
comparatively little ; but thought much and deeply. Thus, 
on many subjects discussed at large in ethical and theological 
treatises, he departed widely from the ordinary routine of 
illustration, and by his own unaided mental power and dis- 
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crimination presented far more definite and satisfactory views 
than books could furnish. Meditation upon abstract subjects, 
particularly upon those connected with Christian truth and 
duty, was his favorite, and we might almost say his constant 
employment. And this will account for the amazing rapidity 
with which his best sermons were not only written, but 
planned. They were indeed the creations of the moment ; 
but creations from long preéxistent materials. 

In private life, Dr. Parker preéminently exhibited the 
Christian pattern. What he was in his domestic relations, 
let those who there knew his worth testify. Suffice it to 
say, that no one was ever an inmate in his house without 
leaving it more deeply impressed, than he had ever been 
before, with the loveliness of a Christian temper and a 
Christian walk. 

One of the most prominent traits in the private character 
of the subject of this memoir was his firm faith. By this 
we mean an unwavering confidence in the perfect provi- 
dence and the infinite wisdom and goodness of God, which 
led him to acquiesce cheerfully in all the dealings of the 
divine hand, and to entrust unreservedly to the divine dis- 
posal every interest whether great or small. ‘Thus he was 
always satisfied when he had done his duty, whether he 
witnessed results or not. Results he was willing to leave in 
God’s hand; and he never despaired of a blessing on his 
well-intended efforts. Nor did he ever speak or think 
despondingly of the prospects of virtue or religion. When 
the prevalence of error, or b:gotry, or infidelity was men- 
tioned in his presence, he would say: ‘‘ There is no dan- 
ger ;—— God loves His own cause better than we can love it ; 
— et us do our work, and He will assuredly do His.” 

He was remarkable also for his sensitiveness on the sub- 
ject of duty. He seemed unwilling to allow that any action 
could be indifferent in a moral point of view. He therefore 
carried considerations of duty into those departments and 
acts of life, in which most men govern themselves by in- 
stinct, habit, or custom. Thus, during the whole of his pro- 
tracted illness, he resolutely refused to employ any remedy 
which might interfere with his remaining power and means 
of usefulness. 

His life was also characterized by deep humility. He 
never made any display of devotion and piety, except in the 
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diligent discharge of duty. All his virtues were unostenta- 
tious, unobtrusive. His blameless and useful life, his pa- 
tience under suffering, his calm and happy death, were the 
only profession of holiness that he ever made. He abhorred 
flattery ; and rejected even the most sincere and well-meant 
expressions of approbation and praise. He regarded the 
entire consecration of body, soul, and life to his Master’s 
service as no more than his duty; and he could not con- 
ceive of a man’s taking pride in himself or meriting the ap- 
probation of others for merely doing his duty. ‘* Whatever 
good I may have done,” said he a short time before his 
death, ‘give God the glory. I wish not to depreciate the 
good that I may have done, or to pretend ignorance of it. 
But of my own deficiencies | am more sensible than any 
other person can be. And this I know, that if I attain 
heaven, it will not be because I have earned it. Eternal 
life is the gift of God, and will be given to those who have 
formed and cherished a taste for its joys. That I may have 
acquired some relish for its felicities, affords me some conso- 
lation and hope.’”” When any allusion, however indirect, 
was made to the purity of his principles or the benevolence 
of his motives, he warded it off as most men would a 
calumny. ‘‘ He excused himself from the praises of his 
friends,’ says one who knew him well, “as a timid child 
does from a fault laid to bis charge.” 

These virtues were connected with and flowed from fer- 
vent piety, a firm belief in the mission and mediation of 
Christ, and a life of penitence, watchfulness, and prayer. 
The same principles which had made him respected, be- 
loved, and eminently useful, enabled him in his latter days 
to set the seal of his own example to the efficacy of the 
truths which he taught. His faith, his patience, and his 
resignation were put to the severest test, and came forth 
like virgin gold from the furnace ; and we doubt not that the 
influence of his example under suffering, was as truly and 
highly a means of religious admonition and improvement as 
his public or private instructions had ever been. He was 
many years ago attacked by a polypus in the nose, which 
could never be eradicated, but occasioned him constant pain, 
made numerous severe surgical operations necessary, led 
him through a diversified series of sufferings, frequently pre- 
vented his taking repose in the usual posture for weeks or 
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months together, and so far undermined his constitution as 
to make him an easy prey to the first acute disorder that 
attacked him. He at the outset investigated the nuture of 
his disease, ascertained what its course would probably be, 
and what must inevitably be its termination. And he feared 
too a trial to his own mind worse than death, and which he 
was mercifully spared, — the continuance of life beyond the 
capacity of usefulness. Yet he entered upon this path of 
suffering with the same alacrity with which he had entered 
upon the promising path of ministerial duty. He knew that 
they were alike marked out for him by a Father’s hand; and 
to his eye they were alike radiant with divine love. No one 
ever saw him otherwise than patient, calm, cheerful, and 
self-collected. His soul seemed beyond the reach of suffer- 
ing. He seemed absorbed in the enjoyment of those gifts 
of God, which are independent of earthly changes and re- 
main unaffected by earthly calamity. ‘‘ How much reason 
have I,” said he, during one of his severest paroxysms, 
‘to feel grateful for the many mitigations of my sufferings ! 
Indeed I can conceive of no such thing as unmitigated suffer- 
ing, except such as sin occasions in the sinner’s own breast.”’ 

His illness, so far from leading him to remit his diligence, 
prompted him, by reminding him of his frailty, to redoubled 
energy and devotedness. His people would all have been 
perfectly satisfied, if, after having been indefatigably active 
while health and strength remained unimpaired, he had, 
when wearisome days and sleepless nights were appointed 
to him, confined himself to the necessary routine of duty. 
But he suspended not, with the loss of health, habits that 
seemed consistent only with robust health. As long as he 
had strength for labor, he labored in his Master’s vineyard. 
And, when exhausted nature demanded temporary recrea- 
tion, and the importunity of friends compelled him to absent 
himself for a time from the field of duty, he always de- 
parted with reluctance, and hastened back the moment that 
he heard that any one of his flock stood in special need 
of his sympathy. He often led the services of the sanctu- 
ary, when he could not utter a word without intense pain. 
He often ministered at the bed of sickness or death, when 
he stood in almost equal need of the retirement, ease, and 
care of the sick-chamber. He counted neither health, nor 
comfort, nor life dear unto himself, so that he might finish his 
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course with joy, and the ministry which he had received of 
the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God. 
He was able, with very few and short intervals, to supply 
his own pulpit till the summer of 1832. From that time 
till May, 1833, he did not preach at all; but was able to 
erform much parochial duty. Having been convalescent 
for the two or three months previous, he preached through 
the month of May with greater ease to himself, and with 
greater distinctness and power of enunciation, than he had 
for several years. But the hopes, which friendship and love 
hardly dared to cherish, were doomed to wither. His disor- 
der assumed a more threatening aspect than it had ever done 
before, and brought him to the brink of the grave. His 
people, to relieve his mind of cares to which his declining 
health was unequal, with his entire consent and approval, 
voted to furnish him a colleague, reserving to him for life 
his rank and rights as Senior Pastor, and his entire salary. 
In the interval between the choice and the ordination of his 
colleague, he was again convalescent. On the first Sunday 
in October he was able to attend public worship and to per- 
form the rite of baptism. ‘Two weeks before his death, he 
was attacked by an inflammation of the bowels, which resisted 
the most skilful medical treatment, kept him in constant and 
excruciating torture, and terminated fatally on the morning 
of the 8th of November last. After he was made aware 
that death was at hand, he retained the same composure, 
resignation, and cheerfulness, which had characterized his 
deportment during the whole of his illness. Sufficiently 
self-possessed to attend even to the minutie of his secular 
affairs, and to manifest a tender solicitude for the comfort of 
all around him, he retained to the last the full energy of 
mental and moral power. He had been so familiar with 
death, and had so well armed himself against its terrors, that 
he met it not as a strange and dread event, but as a welcome 
release from suffering, —as a welcome introduction to the 
great assembly of the redeemed. He was so manifestly 
under the constant and elevating influence of the gospel, 
that it would have been deemed mere mockery to ask him 
whether his faith were firm, his prospects clear, his hopes 
bright. Never was more fully manifested the divine energy 
of Christian faith. Never were more completely verified 
the words of the Psalmist: ‘‘ Mark the perfect man and 
behold the upright ; for the end of that man is peace.” 
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When the eminent servants of God depart hence, we in- 
stinctively fear that the ways of Zion will mourn, we trem- 
ble for the ark of God, we feel for the moment that the 
prosperity of the Church of Christ rests on a weaker basis 
than before. Earthly shepherds indeed dwell in dust. 
They utter forth for a few fleeting years the glories of divine 
truth and the riches of divine love, turn a few sinners to 
holiness, speed a few departing souls on their heavenward 
flight ; and then dust returns to dust, and the spirit to its 
Father. But the Great Shepherd and Bishop of souls sur- 
vives in plenitude of power and love. And the gospel too 
lives, though its preachers die. When the godly cease, 
when the faithful fail from among the children of men, it is 
amply able to replenish their ranks, and to make the hum- 
blest and meanest the lights and guides, the counsellors and 
exemplars of their brethren. It has never since its first 
promulgation left God without faithful servants; and we 
trust that the series of holy men which commenced with 
the Apostles will last, amid the ravages of time and death, 
while the world shall endure. As God calls his worthy 
children home, let us, whether pastors or people, earnestly 
strive, by welcoming to our hearts and obeying in our lives 
the instructions of the gospel, to fill and more than fill the 
places of the departed. And, since God in his Providence 
often arrests in its prime the influence of living, active virtue, 
let us prize the more highly the example of departed worth, 
which he will not, and which nought else can, take from us. 





Art IX. — The Shade of the Past.— For the Celebration 
of the Close of the Second Century since the Establish- 
ment of the Thursday Lecture. By N. L. Frotuine- 
HAM, Pastor of the First Church. Printed at the 
request of the Boston Association of Congregational 
Ministers. Boston. Russell, Odiorne, & Metcalf. 1833. 
Svo. pp. 16. 


Tove but a shadow of what it once was, the Thursday 
Lecture deserved this tribute to its ancient importance, 
this commemoration of its departed honor and glory. 
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The successor of “the famous Mr. Cotton,’’ who first 
established this lecture, was fitly appointed to preach at 
the celebration of its two hundredth anniversary, and the 
duty could not have fallen into better hands. The facts 
connected with the occasion are introduced with such a 
felicity of language, that they are divested of all dryness, 
and clothed with an interest which does not always belong 
intrinsically to the minute history of former times. No one, 
at least no Bostonian, or even New-Englander, can read 
this discourse without being entertained by it; and moral 
reflection is so interwoven with the tissue of the narrative, 
that instruction may be gathered from it as well as enter- 
tainment. Such is our own respect, however, for facts 
and dates, that we regret, and it is our only regret, that more 
were not given, as we presume that a few more might 
have been found. The author does not even let us know 
on his title-page, as is usual, on what day this discourse 
was preached. ‘The reader is only left to infer from the 
following passage, that it must have been some time in the 
autumn of the year 1833. 


“‘ There is an obscurity hanging over the early years of the 
Thursday Lecture, — or the Fifth-day Lecture as it was 
anciently called, which it is difficult to account for, and the most 
diligent search that I could make has been unable to clear 
away. It is well known that the institution of itis dated from 
the ordination of Mr. Cotton, just two centuries ago, as teacher 
over the church, that was then the only one in thistown. The 
testimony to this point is of the most satisfactory kind. Gover- 
nor Winthrop tells us in his Journal, that on the 17th of Sept. 
1633, ‘the Governor and Council met at Boston, and called 
the ministers and elders of all the Churches to consider about 
Mr. Cotton his sitting down. He was desired to divers places, 
and those who came with him desired he might sit down where 
they might keep store of cattle; but it was agreed, by full con- 
sent, that the fittest place for him was Boston; and that (keep- 
ing a lecture) he should have some maintenance out of the 
treasury.’ The fittest place was indeed Boston, that appears 
to have received its name out of compliment to him, — while 
he was yet preaching at Boston in Lincolnshire those doctrines, 
that brought him into question with the high commission court, 
and compelled him to fly for his safety, disguised and under a 
feigned name, to these ends of the earth. He was accounted 
the ablest man on this side of the sea, and his lecture rose at 
once into an object of deep and general concern.” —p. 5. 
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By looking into Snow’s “ History of Boston,’’ we learn 
that Mr. Cotton was ordained teacher of the First Church, 
Oct. 10, 1633. Mr. Frothingham’s discourse was preached 
just two centuries afterwards. Our love of dates, to which 
we have alluded above, leads us to give this statement, and 
supply the omission of the preacher. 

It is a curious and interesting fact, with which we were 
first made acquainted by Mr. Frothingham, that his dis- 
tinguished predecessor was in the habit of preaching a 
“Thursday Lecture” in Boston, England, while he was 
a clergyman of the establishment there. It is thus record- 
ed, in the author’s own happy manner. 


“The Thursday Lecture does not only carry us back to the 
days of the first settlement of the country, but to the native land 
of our forefathers. It is connected with the old world as 
well as with old times. It was preached in the English 
Boston by the same fervent ministry that brought it to ours. 
We can follow it from the fens of the Witham to the New Eng- 
land coast. The grandson of Mr. Cotton assures us, that his 
famous ancestor kept ‘ his ordinary Lecture every Thursday,’ 
while he was under the directions of the Bishop of Lincoln, and 
in friendship with the noble Earl of the same title. One can- 
not but be struck with the thought, that the eloquent voice 
might have been heard many and many a time rolling among 
the stately Gothic arches of St. Botolph’s, which came here to 
fill a poor meetinghouse, having nothing better than mud for its 
walls and straw for its roof; and that under one of the lofiiest 
cathedral towers in Europe, lifting itself up as the pride of the 
surrounding country, and a landmark to them that are afar off 
on the sea, this very institution had itsorigin, which has long 
shown not even the vestiges of its ancient renown, but is dying 
under our eyes and hands a lingering death. I imagine it not only 
associating the present witha remote age, but bringing together 
the opposite shores of the Atlantic Ocean. I hear the heavy bell 
calling John Cotton’s hearers together in prelatical England; and 
the knell falls faintly around me of the intervening generations 
that have gone away one after another into silence.”’ — pp. 6, 7. 


After stating that a market, or, as it was more learn- 
edly spelt by Gov. Winthrop, ‘‘a mercate,” was by order 
of court, on the 4th of March, 1634, ‘‘ erected at Boston, 
to be kept upon Thursday the 5th day of the week, being 
the lecture-day,” and glancing at one or two more facts 
in the history of the lecture, a picture is drawn, which gives 
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so lively an impression of the scene delineated, that we 
must hold it up to the sight of our readers. 


« The curtain of nearly half a century now drops before the 
scene. We see nothing and hear nothing behind it. It was the 
period, when the Lecture was steadily advancing to its highest 
point of show and popularity, and yet precisely that which has left 
the least account of itself; like the true prosperities and well filled 
power, that love best to go on their way with a rejoicing quiet- 
ness. I will but lift the screen, and exhibit to you ason a stage 
or in a picture the appearance that it presented during this pe- 
riod. The thatched meetinghouse has disappeared and given 
place to a more commodious and worthy structure ; and towards 
this, on every fifth morning of the week, there is a flowing toge- 
ther of the people from many a mile round. The villages send 
their yeomen and Pastors. The walls of Harvard College, that 
have risen at Newtown, contribute of its few students and fellows 
to swell the train. All other instruction must cease, while the lips 
of the benignant old patriarch Wilson, of the eloquent and com- 
manding Cotton, of the zealous Norton, of Oxenbridge the well 
beloved, who broke off his own preaching of this very Lecture 
to be carried to his death-bed, are dispensing diviner knowledge. 
The schools dismiss their pupils in the forenoon, and are kept 
no more that day, in order that no one may be deprived of so 
great a privilege. ‘The rough weather of a climate yet sterner 
than it has since been, scarcely thins the assembly that comes 
to warm itself with fervent words and the glow of a common in- 
terest and the breath of its own crowd, in a cold place. What 
an array is here of dignity, and sanctity, and comeliness ! 
What squares of scarlet cloaks! What borders of white but ar- 
tificial hair! What living complexions,— of a less shining 
whiteness, and less presumptuously red,— upon many fair but 
solemn faces, which the arguments of Cotton have divested of 
their veils! And lest any thing should be wanting to so im- 

ortant an occasion, and lest a single interesting association of 
life should be overlooked or unconnected with it, I hear the 
list of names repeated with a loud voice, of those who ‘intend,’ 
as the good phrase still is, to make themselves the happiest of 
mortals. Thus the recreations of the young and the medita- 
tions of the old, the order of the churches and the guidance of 
the state, the market-place and the marriage-ring, have their re- 
membrances bound together in this ancient service. — pp. 9, 10. 


In’ 1679, the Lecture, which hitherto had been ‘con- 
ducted by the pastors and teachers of the First Church 
only, was ordered to be preached by all the “elders” of 
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the town jointly. ‘During the siege of Boston” in the 
war of the revolution, “it was for a few melancholy months 
suspended, and the deliverance of the town renewed it 
in the midst of universal acclamations.”’ On this occasion 
the officers of the army were present, and Washington 
himself gave his attendance. 

Of late years, attendance on the Thursday Lecture has 
dwindled down almost, as it were, to non-attendance, except 
on the part of the liberal clergy of Boston and its vicinity. 
The walls of the church on that day are almost bare, and 
consequently, in winter, extremely cold. Some desire its 
discontinuance ; but, while others are attached to it by old 
associations, and the comforts and facilities of brotherly 
and ministerial intercourse which it affords, it is not likely 
that it will soon be given up. Whether it shall go on in its 
present, semi-animate mode of existence, or die a slow death, 
or be restored to something like its ancient consequence, 
who can tell? At any rate, we are admonished by the 
preacher, and wisely, not to mistrust the present, or trem- 
ble for the future. ‘‘The world that has been changing 
hitherto, will change more. Forms will give place to forms; 
Opinions will grow obsolete, usages be laid aside, and estab- 
lishments fall ; but truth will gain, and improvement go on, 
and religion, that immortal one, healed of its hurts and 
released {rom all its thralls, draw freer and freer breath.” 





NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE. 


[The Editors of the Christian Examiner intend to devote a few pages 
at the end of each number of their work, to short notices of such publi- 
cations as may come under their observation, and to such a portion of 
religious intelligence as they may be able to collect, and as may be 
most interesting to liberal Christians both at home and abroad. In 
adopting, or rather returning to such an arrangement, they hope to 
increase the acceptableness of the Examiner to its readers. ] 


A Sermon preached in the Church in Brattle Square, De- 
cember 1, 1833, the Lord’s Day after the Decease of Miss 
Elizabeth Bond. By Joun G. Patrrey. Boston: Nathan 
Hale. 1833. Svo. pp. 20.—A beautiful tribute, by the 
former minister of Brattle Square Church, to the memory of 
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a lovely and excellent young lady, who had been brought up 
under his pastoral care, and whose death was deplored by a 
large circle of friends. Where shall we find a more touching 
description of ‘‘a good daughter,” than the following? 


“A good daughter !—there are other ministries of love more con- 
spicuous than hers, but none in which a gentler, lovelier spirit dwells, 
and none to which the heart’s warm requitals more joyfully respond. — 
There is no such thing as a comparative estimate of a parent’s affection 
for one or another child. ‘here is little which he needs to covet, to 
whom the treasure of a good child has been given. But a son’s occu- 
pations and pleasures carry him more abroad, and he lives more among 
temptations, which hardly permit the affection, that is following him 
perhaps over half the globe, to be wholly unmingled with anxiety, till 
the time when he comes to relinquish the shelter of his father’s roof 
for one of his own. While a good daughter is the steady light of her 
parent’s house. Her idea is indissolubly connected with that of his 
happy fireside. She is his morning sun-light, and his evening star. 
The grace, and vivacity, and tenderness of her sex have their place in 
the mighty sway which she holds over his spirit. The lessons of re- 
corded wisdom which he reads with her eyes, come to his mind with a 
new charm as they blend with the beloved melody of her voice. He 
scarcely knows weariness which her song does not make him forget, or 
gloom which is proof against the young brightness of her smile. She 
is the pride and ornament of his hospitality, and the gentle nurse of his 
sickness, and the constant agent in those nameless, numberless acts of 
kindness, which one chiefly cares to have rendered because they are 
unpretending but all-expressive proofs of love. And then what a 
cheerful sharer is she, and what an able lightener of a mother’s cares! 
what an ever present delight and triumph to a mother’s affection! Oh 
how little do those daughters know of the power which God has com- 
mitted to them, and the happiness God would have them enjoy, who do 
not, every time that a parent’s eye rests on them, bring rapture to a 
parent’s heart. A true love will almost certainly always greet their 
approaching steps. That they will hardly alienate. But their ambi- 
tion should be, not to have it a love merely, which feelings implanted by 
nature excite, but one made intense, ahd overflowing, by approbation 
of worthy conduct; and she is strangely blind to her own happiness, 
as well as undutiful to them to whom she owes the most, in whom the 
perpetual appeals of parental disinterestedness do not call forth the 
prompt and full echo of filial devotion.” — pp. 6, 7. 


The text of this sermon is from John xvii. 4. The preacher 
recurs to it in the conclusion of his discourse, in a strain of 
Christian eloquence and pathos. 


«____¢] have finished the work thou hast given me to do.’ Yes! 
in one sense the work is finished. Morning will rise and evening 
gather its shadows over that new-made grave, but the one will not dis- 
turb, and the other will not compose, the peaceful sleeper. Evening 
will no longer send her from the happy fireside to the quiet slumbers 
of an unburdened conscience. Morning will not call her back to the 
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tasks of filial, sisterly, and Christian love. But how speak we of the 
work of a good life being finished? She of whom we have used the 
words, now looks back upon what we call death, and knows it to be 
only, to use the language of a kindred spirit, ‘an incident in life.’ 
Earth has no mounds to confine the soul. The sentence is, that ‘ the 
dust shall return to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall return to 
God who gave it,’ The spirit has already gone to higher, more unem- 
barrassed, more intense, more joyful lite. The voice, which, on the 
wings of its soul-harmony, has so often lifted our devotions here to the 
sphere to which it seemed to belong, is already, we trust, lending its 
rich and volumed sweetness to swell the anthem of the redeemed. 
‘I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me ;— Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord. Yea, saith the spirit, for they rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them.’ ‘They shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more, neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat. For the Lamb, who is in the midst of the throne, shall lead them 
unto living fountains of waters, and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.’ ” — pp. 19, 20. 


We cannot think that any young person, any young female 
especially, of sound mind and a feeling heart, could read this 
sermon without being affected and improved. 





The Revelation of Saint John explained by Henry W1iu1AM 
Lovetr. London: James Nisbet. 1831. 8vo. pp. 256. — 
A copy of this book was kindly sent to us by the author, 
many months ago. We thank him sincerely for his attention, 
and are sorry that we cannot requite it by praising the book, 
or adopting his notions respecting the Apocalypse. We can- 
not praise the book, though it is a handsome one, because it is 
nearly useless. Wecannot adopt his notions respecting the 
Apocalypse, because they are fanciful and groundless. We 
hold, with Milton and Eichhorn, that the Revelation is a re- 
ligious poem or drama, showing forth in the most glowing 
forms of Oriental expression the coming triumphs and future 
glories of Christianity. We therefore regret to see valuable 
time thrown away, learned labor misapplied, pens, ink, and 
paper wasted, and more especially old prejudices cherished 
and old feuds kept alive, in the endeavour to connect the gen- 
eral prophecies of the Revelation with particular historical 
events or personages. In particular do we protest against the 
application of the term Antichrist to the Pope of Rome, or even 
to Mahomet, notwithstanding the arithmetical proof insisted 
on by Mr. Lovett, who has, as he thinks, made them out to be 
the two horns of the beast, from an enigmatical agreement of 
the numerical powers of the letters composing the Greek words 
Lateinos and Maometis, with the prophetic number 666. This 
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is an ancient solution, but our curious readers may like to see 
it, as repeated by Mr. Lovett. Here it is. 


LATEINOS_¢5-MAOMETIS 


30 1 300 5 10 50 70 200 1 70 40 5 300 10 200 


Some interesting passages of history are narrated, and some 
specimens of a dry, eccentric kind of humor are displayed in 
this work, and these will perhaps redeem it, in the judgment of 
the charitable, from the sentence of utter uselessness. As an 
instance of the humor, the following extract may suffice. It is 
a part of the author’s illustration of Rev. xv. 8. “‘And the tem- 
ple was filled with smoke from the glory of God and from his 
power; and no man was able to enter into the temple, till the 
seven plagues of the seven angels were fulfilled.” 


“The labor of filling the temple with smoke was continued with 
indefatigable industry by the doctors of the middle ages, who in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were divided into two great classes 
of Doctores dogmatici et positivii— dogmatic and positive doctors, 
(they must have been a pleasant set) and Doctores sententiarum, — 
doctors of sentences, — expounders of the famous book of Sentences 
by Peter Lombard, bishop of Paris. 

“Tn the worse than Egyptian darkness that, concurrently with the 
doctors, overspread Christendom, the papal fiend walked abroad ; and, 
to the smoke wherewith they filled the temple, the Jesuits subsequently 
contributed, as it were from the fumes of assa fetida, ‘the dunnest 
smoke of hell.’ 

“On the long and dark night the reformation at length dawned, and 
we now know the quarter of the heavens whence the unclouded sun of 
revelation will ultimately pour the fulness of his meridian light; but 
his brightness is yet, in fulfilment of the apocalyptic prediction, veiled 
by thick mists: for the operation of smoke-making in the temple has 
never been discontinued. It is, indeed, more than probable that Europe 
cannot now boast of any single theologian, capable of blowing a cloud 
so voluminous and dense as issued from such vomitories as‘the primitive 
fathers of the church, and the admirable, —the profound, —the subtle, 
—the irrefragable,—the angelic,— the seraphic, or, the illuminated, 
doctors of the middle ages,—every one of whom smoked like a 
steam-engine ; but the art of printing has multiplied incalculably the 
number of small smokers, and the modern universities are seldom with- 
out some eminently learned professor, the Negsanyseira Zsds of the day, 
whose powers of fumigation Fronto might have deemed worthy of a 
place in his LAUDES FUMI ET PULVERIS.” — pp. 97, 98. 


The Deist’s Immortality, and an Essay on Man’s Accounte- 
bility for his Belief. By Lysanper Spooner. Boston: 1834. 
8vo. pp. 14.—No doubt Mr. Lysander Spooner thinks that 
he has confuted and overturned Christianity in this pamphlet 
of fourteen pages. How well qualified he is for such a feat, 
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may be inferred from his fair and accurate delineation of the 
object of his attack. 

“And what is it to believe the Bible, that men should merit the ever- 
lasting vengeance of the Almighty for not believing it? Why, setting 
aside its secondary absurdities and enormities, it is to believe in these 
giant ones, viz. that when Deity created an universe, in pursuance of a 
design worthy of himself, he created in that universe a Hell,—a Hell 
for a portion of the beings to whom he was about to give life,—a Hell 
for his children, —a Hell that should witness the eternal reign of in- 
iquity, misery, and despair, —a Hell that should endlessly perpetuate 
the wickedness and the wo of those who might otherwise have become 
virtuous and happy; that he then, after having created men, and given 
them a nature capable of infinite progress in knowledge and virtue, by 
placing them in a world full of enticement and seduction, deliberately 
laid the snare, made the occasion, fed the desire, and instigated, invited, 
and seduced to the conduct, which he knew certainly would issue in 
the moral ruin of that nature, and the endless wretchedness of the indi- 
viduals: and, finally, that all this was right, that such a Being is a good 
Being, and that he merits from us no other sentiment than the highest 
and purest degree of filial and religious emotion.” — p. 13. 

If Mr. Lysander Spooner really believes that this is the doc- 
trine of the Bible, that this is Christianity, we sincerely pity 
his ignorance, and advise him to enlighten himself. We know 
of no such Bible, nor do we acknowledge any such Christianity, 
and therefore do not feel ourselves called on to defend them as 
thus represented. 

Nearly the whole of this pamphlet is employed in making a 
great parade of the “‘ march of mind,” the capacity of the mind 
for endless improvement, the right of private judgment, and 
other such matters; as if, instead of being, as they are, ac- 
knowledged and Christian truths, they had been just found out 
by Lysander Spooner, his brother Deists, Atheists, and other 
motley followers of Robert Owen and Fanny Wright. To 
them, indeed, they may be new. If so, we wish them joy of 
their acquisitions, and hope they will go on, adding to their 
stores, and gain more knowledge, more humility, and some ven- 
eration for sacred and venerable things. — Infidelity is not new 
in the world. It is as old as sin. But just now it is making a 
new manifestation of itself, and creating a temporary excite- 
ment. We therefore expect that there will be more than a 
plenty of such works as this pamphlet thrust upon public notice, 
and that some minds will be deluded by them. If, however, 
they are not more able than this pamphlet, it is not probable 
that we shall waste our attention upon them. 





The Unitarian. James Munroe & Co., Cambridge. — Two 
numbers of a monthly publication, under this title, have ap- 
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peared. It is conducted by the Rev. Messrs. Bernard Whit- 


man, and Jason Whitman, and Mr. George Nichols. As the 
name they have chosen would lead us to expect, the editors of 
this work propose to allot a considerable proportion of their 
pages to Clear statements, and a fearless and strenuous defence, 
of those Views of Christianity commonly denominated Unitarian. 
It is also intended, that the articles generally shall be of a popu- 
lar cast, that religious intelligence collected from all parts of 
the country shall be freely inserted, and that the journal shall 
be especially adapted to the wants of those communities, in 
which an interest in Liberal Christianity is just beginning to 
be awakened. With such objects in view, under such auspices, 
and after the specimens already given of the ability and spirit 
in which the work is to be conducted, we may confidently 
predict, that it will obtain a wide circulation, and do much to 
advance the cause of truth and righteousness. 





The Library of Old English Prose Writers. Vol. VII. 
Latimer’s Sermons. Boston: Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 1832. 
12mo. pp. 288.— This is the last published, and we think the 
most curious volume, in the valuable series of old authors edit- 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Young, the first volume of which was re- 
viewed in our Number for September, 1831. The selections 
from Latimer are preceded by a biographical sketch of the old 
reformer and martyr, compiled by the editor from Wrangham, 
Gilpin, and Fox. There is no wonder that crowds attended on 
his preaching, for he was, in the strictest sense of the word, a 
popular preacher. ‘Though learned, he did not bring his learn- 
ing ostentatiously into the pulpit, as was the fashion afterwards. 
He sought no polish of style, but bolted out the plainest truths 
in the plainest possible way. His manner was much like that 
of the best preachers among our Methodists and high Calvinists. 
He was not of Leighton’s opinion; he “preached to the times ;”’ 
—and verily his times needed to be preached to. ‘‘And now 
I would ask a strange question,” says he in his Sermon of the 
Plough ; 

“Who isthe most diligentest bishop and prelate in all England, and 
passeth all the rest in doing his office? I can tell, for I know him 
who it is; I know him well. But now I think I see you listening and 
hearkening that I should name him. There is one that passeth all the 
other, and is the most diligent prelate and preacher in all England. 
And will ye know who it is? I will tell you: it is the devil. He is 
the most diligent preacher of all other; he is never out of his diocese ; 
he is never from his cure; ye shall never find him unoccupied; he is 
ever in his parish; he keepeth residence at all times; ye shall never 
find him out of the way, call for him when you will; he is ever at 
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home, the diligentest preacher in all the realm; he is ever at his 
plough; no lording nor loitering can hinder him; he is ever applying 
his business ; ye shall never find him idle, I warrant you. And his office 
is to hinder religion, to maintain superstition, to set up idolatry, to 
teach all kind of popery. He is ready as can be wished for to set 
forth his plough, to devise as many ways as can be to deface and ob- 
scure God’s glory. Where the devil is resident, and hath his plough 
going, there away with books and up with candles; away with bibles 
and up with beads; away with the light of the gospel, and up with the 
light of candles, yea, at noondays. Where the devil is resident, that 
he may prevail, up with all superstition and idolatry, —censing, 
painting of images, candles, palms, ashes, holy water, and new ser- 
vice of men’s inventing; as though man could invent a better wa 
to honor God with, than God himself hath appointed. Down wit 
Christ’s cross, up with purgatory pickpurse, up with him, the popish 
purgatory, I mean. Away with clothing the naked, the poor, and im- 
potent, up with decking of images, and gay garnishing of stocks and 
stones: up with man’s traditions and his laws, down with God’s tra- 
ditions and his most holy word. Down with the old honor due to God, 
and up with the new god’s honor. Let all things be done in Latin: 
there must be nothing but Latin, not so much as “ Memento, homo, 
quod cinis es, et imeinerem reverteris.” Remember man, that thou art 
ashes, and into ash@s shalt thou return: which be the words that the 
minister speaketh unto the ignorant people, when he giveth them ashes 
upon Ashwednesday ; but it must be spoken in Latin. God’s word 
may in no wise be translated into English.” — pp. 22-24. 


That is the way bishop Latimer used to preach, and it is not 
strange that in Mary’s reign he was brought to the stake, or 
that while at the stake, he should have said to his companion 
in suffering, Ridley, ‘‘ Be of good comfort, master Ridley, and 
play the man; we shall this day light such a candle, by God’s 
grace, in England, as | trust shall never be put out.” 

We congratulate the public that the health of the editor of 
this series is restored, and that he is about to resume the work 
by publishing selections from the writings of Jeremy Taylor. 


Amendment of the Constitution of Massachusetts. —Our 
readers may recollect two essays, which appeared in our Num- 
ber for January, 1833, on the subject of the proposed amend- 
ment of the Third Article of our Bill of Rights. That amend- 
ment, having been adopted by a majority of the Senate, and 
two thirds of the House of Representatives, and afterwards 
approved and ratified by a majority of the people, is now de- 
clared to be a part of the Constitution by a proclamation of the 
Governor, dated the 13th of February, 1834. We refer our 
readers to the first of the two essays above mentioned, for 
copies of the original Third Article, and the amendment, which 
has lately been substituted for it. — We do not believe that the 
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alteration now effected, will produce any change in the habits 
of our people, or be followed by any important practical results, 
either good or bad, as some have hoped and others have fear- 
ed. There will, at least, be now no occasion for the “ signing 
off,” dissatisfaction, and subterfuge, which were formerly more 
common than pleasant to witness. We are glad that religion 
now stands in our state, as it does in other states, free from all 
alliance with the civil power, and depending only on itself, on 
God, and on the nature, wants, and affections of men. 


State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester.— From the first annual 
report of the trustees of this Institution, and the documents 
appended, we learn that the whole number of patients 
admitted, to January 1, 1834, was one hundred and sixty- 
three, of whom thirty-two have been restored to reason, and 
several others have been materially improved. Forty-one of the 
cases of insanity here mentioned are ascribed to the single 
cause of intemperance, and sixteen to religious excitement 
and fanaticism. It will be recollected t this asylum 
owes its existence to a humane regard, ongthes part of the 
State, for such lunatics as would otherwise be confined in jails 
and houses of correction as dangerous members of society, 
and for lunatic paupers. Of the whole number of patients 
one hundred and twelve are of the former description, and 
thirteen of the latter. The Hospital is a noble monument of 
Christian philanthropy, and considering the time it has been 
in operation, and the character and condition of most of its 
inmates, the results hitherto, as appears from the report, sur- 
pass the expectations of its projectors and friends. 


Professor Robinson, of Andover, announces as in press 
a new edition of his Greek and English Lexicon of the 
New Testament. It is almost wholly re-written, and will ap- 
pear as anew and independent work. The same gentleman 
is translating for publication Neander’s History of the Plant- 
ing and Progress of the Christian Church under the Apostles. 
The Andover publishers announce also, as in preparation, 
Hug’s Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, 
Translated by D. Fosdick, Jr., with Notes by Professor 
Stuart. 

We understand that a translation of Hengstenberg’s Chris- 
tologie, by a Clergyman at the South, is in the University 
Press at Cambridge. 





























THE NEW TESTAMENT in the Common Version, conform- 
ed to Griesbach’s standard Greek text. Third Edition. 12mo. 


AH ARMONY OF THE GOSPELS,-on the Plan proposed 
by Lanr Carpenter, LL. D. 


THE TEACHER’S GIFT TO HIS PUPILS, 
WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. (Second Edition.) 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING-BOOK ; to which is added 
a few Moral Songs. By Georce Kinestey. Approved by the Boston 
Sunday-School Society. 1 vol. 16mo. 


A NEW TRANSLATION 


HEBREW PROPHETS, 


Arranged in chronological order. Vol. I.— containing Joel, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah. 
By GEORGE R. NOYES. 


The Book o and the Psa/ms have also been translated by Mr. Noyes, and 
published. imation in which these translations are held, may be ascer- 
tained in som e from the following extracts : — 


“¢ No transl has appeared in England since that of Isaiah by Lowth, which 
can sustain a comparison with that of the book of Job, by Mr. Noyes. With some 
slight exceptions, this latter is very much what we could wish it to be.”” — Spirit of 
the Pilgrims. 

** We cordially welcome this book of Psalms in its new and inviting form. It was 
with satisfaction we heard of Mr. Noyes’s undertaking ; one of the most useful and 
important, as well as responsible, in which a scholar “and a theologian can engage. 
The religious public are already indebted to his labors for the T ranslation of Job. 
Those of our readers, — and we hope they are not few, — who are familiar with that 
excellent work, will already have anticipated benefit and gratification from this. 
And though it was not to be expected, that so much was to ‘be done, because there 
was not so much needed, for the improvement of a devotional work, like the Psalms, 
as for the obscure and difficult book of Job, yetevery intelligent reader will perceive 
in this the sa.ne fidelity, good judgment, and taste, which so highly recommended 
his former translation.” — Christian Register. 


These works have also been very favorably noticed in the North American 
Review, Christian Examiner, N. Y. American, Philadelphia National Gazette, 
and numerous other periodicals and books. 





CHARLES BOWEN 


HAS IN PRESS 
AND WILL PUBLISH VERY SHORTLY, 


SERMONS 


On Duties belonging to some Circumstances and Relations of Life. 
By JOHN G. PALFREY, A. M., 


Professor of Biblical Literature in Harvard University, 
In One Vol. 8yo. 
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